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Effective Printing Plant Advertising 


Printing Week Observance Promoted 


Journal Develops Electro-Typesetter 


Tommy Thompson—Ace Type Designer 


English Monophoto Introduced in U.S. 
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“Ever see a newspaper publisher 
question lower typesetting costs?” 


“| did! The boss couldn't 
believe we save so much 
time and money with our 
new Model 33 Linotype’ 


“As mechanical superintendent, I got a real treat telling the 
publisher how our new Model 33 Linotype is cutting costs. 


“First of all, I showed him how we set practically all the big 
ad display lines on the ‘33’. Just about every news head 
comes from our Model 33, too, not to mention body matter 
and ad guts by the galley-full! The boss quickly got the pic- 
ture: Model 33’s wide 90-channel magazines give us more 
type of all sizes, from 5 point through condensed 42 point, 
right from the keyboard. We cut out costly waste motion by 
handing the Model 33 operator the whole job—text and dis- 
play —instead of spreading it all over the shop. 


“Then our publisher wanted to know about maintenance 
costs. So I explained how the keyboard swings out in a few 
seconds, making parts easy to get at, and how so many assem- 
blies have been greatly simplified to reduce maintenance. 
Then I pointed out the new positive Electromatic Safety 
System that prevents matrix damage during distribution. 





¢ LINOTYPE - 


These are only a few of a hundred reasons why our Model 33 
is a sweetheart for the machinist and operator ... and a real 
money-maker for the boss. 


“So now the publisher is as convinced as I am that it was a 
smart move, buying a Model 33. It adds up to bigger profits 
in his book, and the ‘33’ sure makes it easy for us to beat 
deadlines. Got to give the Linotype Production Engineer 
credit—he had our composing-room problems pegged ex- 
actly right when he recommended a Wide Range Model 33.” 


Ask your Linotype Production Engineer to show you how a 
Model 33 will help cut costs in your plant. 


This ad was set on a 
MODEL 33 
in the following faces: 


24-point Spartan Black with Italic 
14-point Spartan Medium with Italic 
12-point Spartan Heavy with Italic 
10-point Spartan Medium with Heavy 
8-point Corona with Italic 
6-point Spartan Book with Heavy 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Agencies: New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Dallas, Atlanta, Cleveland 





The Elrod will help to eliminate 


your strip material shortages and the 


inevitable waste of time and labor 





Wide range of material from 
a single machine—!1 point to 
36 points in thickness 


ga 6/2/2/2/a/ 


It’s a boost to your compositor’s efficiency when he turns to 
the strip material racks and finds an ample supply to see him 
through a heavy day’s work. You can make sure of this with 
an Elrod installation—an equipment which many plants have 
learned to depend upon for an abundance of leads, slugs, rule 


and base material. Available in either gas or electric models. 
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The Elrod is sturdily but simply 
built for continuous production 
of high-quality strip material 


Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 


Set in members of the Ludlow Radiant family 








LETTERPRESS 
MIEHLE 


It is today —it has been for more than 60 years. 
All over the world, wherever fine printing is done, Miehle Single Color 
and Two Color Flatbeds continue to set the standard of performance. 
The new Miehle Sheet Fed Rotary makes possible high quality letterpress 
printing of large sheets at speeds comparable to competing processes. 


Send today for complete information. 


FLATBEDS 


SINGLE COLOR TWO COLOR 





Sheet Size _| Speed up to Sheet Size | Speed up to 

28x41” | 3000 Al 9.27% 41" | 2800 
33% x 45¥"| 2800 AG 932 x 45%" | 2500 

42x56” | 2250 OG fF 38x56” | 2250 





























Sheet Size Speed up to 


42 x 60” 6000 
52 x 76" 5500 


ONE COLOR + TWO COLOR + THREE COLOR fi i , 
FOUR COLOR + FIVE COLOR ROTARY 

















MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Chicago 8, Illinois 
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FIRST PUBLICATION OF ALL THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 


If you, as a commercial printer, are puz- 
tled about what's going to happen to the 
printing business this year, then you'll 
be interested in our composite of predic- 
tions entitled, "What's Ahead for '53?" 
Start reading on page 27. A startling de- 
velopment in operating Linotypes by wire 
from a newspaper news room was an- 
nounced last month. Read about it on 
page 34. This month American Type 
Founders will announce a new type face, 
Quillscript. Tommy Thompson was its de- 
signer; his story appears on pages 36 and 
37. Wetzel Printing, Inc., New Orleans, 
knows how to do effective advertising to 
obtain more business; the article begins 
on page 38. A new photo-typesetting ma- 
chine, the English Monophoto, appears on 
the American scene; read the account of 
its technical aspects on pages 42 and 
43. And don't overlook another of J. L. 
Frazier's Typographic Scoreboards on 
page 47. Lots of informative departments, 
too. They're listed at the right. 


Next month 


Upcoming for February is an article on 
flexographic (aniline) printing by Rob- 
ert Dietz with up-to-date information on 
inks and presses used in the process. 
Those of you who follow the series on 
private presses will want to read the one 
on Elmer Gleason and the Stratford 
Press. Production problems are no prob- 
lem with the system suggested by Eugene 
St. John; chances are it can be adapted 
to your plant. Small printers can provide 
fringe benefits offered by larger plants; 
P. R. Russell will tell him how. Many other 
good features, too. 


LEADING ARTICLES 





Page 


What's Ahead for '53?—-Compiled and Edited 
by Leslie H. Allen 27 


Printing Week Observance Promoted by Many Groups 
Throughout Nation 32 


Wall Street Journal Develops Electro-Typesetter to. Operate 
Composing Machines From News Room 34 


Tommy Thompson—Ace Type Designer—By Leslie H. Allen 36 


Wetzel Plan for Effective Printing Plant Advertising 
—By David Markstein 38 


Ed Gillespie—Dean of Advertising Typographers 
—By Ward K. Schori 40 


English Monophoto Being Introduced in United States 42 


Carnegie's Printing Department Has Good Demand 
for Graduates 43 


Typographic Scoreboard—By J. L. Frazier 47 


REGULAR FEATURES 





Composing Room 58 Offset 55 

Do YouKnow 72 Offset Questions 57 

Graphic Artsin Washington 48 Pressroom 60 
Month's News 67 Proofroom 44 

New Equipment 62 Scanning the Scene 46 

New Literature 78 Specimen Review 49 


This Month's Cover designed by LeRoy Barfuss 





Manuscripts 
The Inland Printer will accord manuscripts, 
photographs, drawi 


butions to The Inland Printer, 309 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Subscription Rates 


A, P.O. Box 100, Toronto.) Pan-Ameri- 
can: one year, $6; two years, $10; three 
years, $15, Foreign: one year, $10; three 
years, 






WAYNE V. HARSHA, Editor Joseph J. O’Neill, Manager 


J. L. Frazier, Consulting Editor Ward K. Schori, Asst. Editor L. H. Allen, Eastern Editor 
Cecil Hancock, Production Manager M. A. Whalen, Circulation Manager 
Published at 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. Phone: HArrison 7-7890 


Eastern Advertising: William H. Thorn, 522 Fifth Ave., New York City 36. Phone: MU-2-7888 
Western Representative: Harry H. Yocherer, 309 W. Jackson, Chicago 6. Phone: HA-7-7890 
Pacific Advertising: Don Harway, 1709 W. 8th, Los Angeles 17, Calif. Phone: DU-2-8576 

Great Britain: Maclean-Hunter, Limited, Wellington House, 125 Strand, London, W. C. 2 
THE INLAND PRINTER is published monthly by the Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation, 
309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. Horace T. Hunter, President; Ernest R. Gauley, Vice-President; 
Ralph K. Davis, Secretary. Copyright 1953, Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under 
Act of March 3, 1879. Additional second-class entry at St. Joseph, Mich. 
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Planning a new catalog? You'll find a glossy-coated 
or uncoated Mead Paper precisely suited to your plan or 
purse. There’s Mead BLACK & WHITE ENAMEL, for 
example—tops for flawless reproduction by letterpress 


in one or many colors. There’s Mead MOIsTRITE OFFSET, 





tops for lithography. There are many other Mead Pa- 


pers, too, including covers in a wide range of colors. 


Your printer or lithographer—and, behind him, Amer- 
ica’s leading paper merchants—knows that Mead Papers 


mean business. Ask for convincing evidence. 


MEAD 


THE MEAD CORPORATION “‘Paper Makers to America’ [papers}, 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co., 118 W. First St., Dayton 2 « New York + Chicago « Boston + Philadelphia - Atlanta 


This advertisement, in full color in Time and Business Week, helps you. 
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“Pve got a bank account 


of my very own” 


Banks everywhere serve their communities 
in many ways—from junior savings to estate 
and trust planning—from small-business 
loans to major corporate financing. These 
manifold services they publicize through the 
printed word. Skillfully planned brochures 
and folders build an ever-widening clientele. 


Why are so many messages of sound finan- 
cial counsel printed on Oxford papers? Be- 


cause these quality papers provide extra } XFORD PAPERS 


printing accuracy and fidelity of tone, line 


and screen. Oxford grades are fit foundation ° 
— Help Build Sales 


for pages that sell. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY, 230 Park Ave., New York 17,N.Y. SSOQe? OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY, 35 East Wacker Dr., Chicago I, Ill. 
Mills at Rumford, Maine, and West Carrollton, Ohio 
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You’ve got an honest-to-goodness gold-digger 
for profits when you have an ATF Little Giant 6 
ready to go to work in your shop. 

Here’s the 12x18 automatic job cylinder press 
that soon pays for itself because it can handle 
92% of all your work within its size range. Start 
it humming on any job from 34x5¥, 4 ply card 
to onion skin, at cruising speeds from 2,500 to 
5,000 impressions per hour, and watch your 
margin of profits jump. It will pay off in your 
shop just as well for short runs as long ones, too. 
Not only that, but you can go out and bid on 
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ATF Little Giant 6 “pans” gold 


by handling 92% of all your work in its size range 


Type faces shown are: Contact Bold Condensed and Italic, and Garamond Bold 
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new business which your old job presses can’t 
handle. On an ATF Little Giant 6 you can turn 
out beautiful four-color process work just as eas- 
ily as fine black and white. 

This press is so easy to operate, so easy to main- 
tain, that you'll find savings in shop operation 
alone are worth the investment. 

Buy the press that pays off fastest! Ask your 
ATF representative about all the gold-digging 
features of an ATF Little Giant 6. AMERICAN 
TyPE FOUNDERS, a subsidiary of Daystrom, Inc., 
200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 








Better, More Profitable Printing from the Widest Line of Processes 
























GRAVURE... LETTERPRESS... OFFSET 









Here’s how one publisher cut production time by 
more than two-thirds, increased paid advertising 
space, cut composing room time and costs, improved 
quality for an exclusive readership. 

Lloyd Hollister, Inc., publisher of four weekly 
newspapers with unusual magazine format and a 
special audience on Chicago’s North Shore, accom- 
plished all this by installing an ATF-Webendorfer 
web-fed offset press designed for the job. 

His advertisers are happy with the better, more life- 
like reproduction of their ads, with the greater lati- 
tude in layout, and with increased sales. Conse- 
quently, they’re buying more space. Circulation fig- 
ures prove his readers are happy. The publisher is, 


Type faces shown are: Lydian, Bodoni Book, Spartan. 





His advertisers love it...so do his readers! 


too, because of quality, quick pay-out on equipment. 

This ATF-Webendorfer was specially engineered 
to handle a 2314” cutoff and a 38” web width at a 
speed of 15,000 sections per hour of 16-pages in one 
color, or 8-pages in two. However, ATF has web-fed 
presses to cover every type of work—publication, 
form, web color and specialty web presses. An ATF- 
Webendorfer also can be made to fold, number, per- 
forate, sheet, collate, with simple attachments. 

Information on Lloyd Hollister’s Webendorfer 
press application available from ATF. Ask how you, 
too, can cut costs, and increase your profits. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS, Webendorfer Division, 
2 South Street, Mount Vernon, New York. 
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Better, More Profitable Printing From The Widest Line Of Processes 
GRAVURE...LETTERPRESS ... OFFSET 
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paper te the base of the job 


The success of the finished job... 
art, copy, engraving, printing . . . all depend 
on the paper you choose! 

















Baternational Der... 


PAPERS FOR PRINTING AND CONVERTING 








220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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A BIG BEAUTIFUL 
17 x 22 INCH SHEET 
WITH 6 ALL-TIME 
ALL-STAR BOWLERS 


These big two-color illustrated 
sheets carry Grantland Rice’s 
selections for All-Time Bowling 
Stardom ... and as many of them 
as you can use are yours for the 
asking! Call on your customers or 
prospects who take their bowl- 
ing seriously — these sheets can 
start conversations that end in 
sales. 
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Here's How To Get Them 


Castern’s entire advertising cam- 
paign is designed with just one 
idea... to help you sell printing. 
If you want a supply of these big 
record sheets of bowling, just ask 
your Eastern merchant . . . or 
write to Eastern Corporation, 
Bangor, Maine. 


How To Use Them 


You and your salesmen can use 
these sheets as door-openers.. . 
conversation starters. They start 
the ball rolling when calling on new 
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prospects ... cement your friend- 
ship with old customers. As 
examples of good printing and 
good paper... they lead easily 
into a sales story. 


And Don't Forget 
Atlantic Bond Holds Records, Too! 


8 of the 9 top steel companies in 
America, 12 of the 
nation’s 15 largest 
railroads get better- 
looking letterheads 
or office forms 
with clean, crisp 
Atlantic Bond. 












EASTERN 


MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION, 


Atlantic Bond | 


juin! Da ney 


BANGOR, MAINE 





Watch for the Atlantic Bond Ned Day bowling advertisement in January issues of The Saturday Evening Post, Time, 
U. S. News & World Report, Business Week, Printers’ Ink ... and in Office and Office Management & Equipment. 
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F R E E Enroll now in this 


alle Exciting P.0.P, Idea Club! 
to all Printing 





Join the “Idea-of-the-Month Club” today. Efery 


Sales men and ae month we’ll send you ABSOLUTELY FREH a new 


and different KLEEN-STIK P.O.P. display J. . 
one that has been successfully used to spotlight a 
current or recent merchandising promotion. JA single 
piece, a striking design or special KLEEN-9TIK 
application may spark an idea that will add pep 

to your program, inspire your salesmen, 
please your customers. 





For years, KLEEN-STIK has served .the gation’s 
leading advertisers. We do no printing. Byt, the finest 
creative printers and lithographers take a@vantage of 
KLEEN-STIK to make their ideas merclfandise 

their customer’s products. Thus we are afClearing 
House for the best P.O.P. ideas. At leastjone 
outstanding application or construction per month 
can be yours for the asking. There’s no pbligation 
whatsoever. Fill out the coupon below afhd mail it 
today. Your first ‘‘P.O.P.-of-the-MonthjClub” idea 
will be mailed shortly in a convenient, permanent 
folder for quick, easy reference. 








— 
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RLEEN-STIk 


: [z WS Point-of purchase 


Of the 
month 
club 

















Nothing helps you meet dead 


48 pt. 


Nothing helps you meet deadlines lik 


36 pt. 





Nothing helps you meet deadlines like Ameri 
: 30 pt. 





Nothing helps you meet deadlines like American Airlines Airfreight 
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It is easy to become so absorbed in pebbles 
as to lose sight of majestic rocks beyond 
them. Always keep the major objectives of 
printing in view. They can be surely reached 
through adherence to principles of quality 
and the use of the beautiful, dependable, uni- 
formly coated papers from the Cantine Mill. 


YL, 
COATED PAPERS 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 
Specialists in Coated Papers Since 1888 
SAUGERTIES, N. Y. Branches: NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
(In Los Angeles and San Francisco: Wylie & Davis) 


LETTERPRESS: Hi-Arts, Ashokan, M-C Folding Book and Cover, 
Zena, Catskill, Velvetone, Softone, Esopus Tints, Esopus Postcard, 


OFFSET-LITHO: Hi-Arts Litho C.1S., Lithogloss C.1S., 
Zenagloss Offset C.2S. Book and Cover, Catskill Litho C.1S., 
Catskill Offset C.2S., Esopus Postcard C.2S, 





Consolidated pioneers again with 


an entirely new kind of 
offset paper! 


Consolith .. .a matte-finish coated offset paper at the cost of ordinary uncoated papers 


No offset sheet has ever offered all the 
advantages of revolutionary new 
CONSOLITH paper. Yet it costs no 
more than ordinary uncoated offset 
paper. Consolith’s unique mineral- 
coated surface prints halftones unusu- 
ally sharp and clear. It is equally 
well suited to both black-and-white and 
multicolor work. 

Consolith has extraordinary opacity 
and bulk. A 50-lb. Consolith sheet has 
the opacity and ‘“‘feel” of a 60-lb. un- 
coated sheet. In addition, Consolith 
has remarkable strength in all weights. 


ondolidated 


PAPER S 


ENAMEL 


It is fully coated on both sides and free 
from ‘‘two-sidedness,” thus avoiding 
annoying make-ready problems. 

Consolith is a fully proven product 
of Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company, also makers of new 
Productolith, a top quality offset 
enamel of outstanding value. 

Try Consolith and Productolith on 
your own presses. Write for a generous, 
free supply of either for your own test- 
ing and comparison. You be the judge 
of the fine results offered by these bet- 
ter, economical offset papers. 


for offset: Consolith 
and Productolith 


for letterpress: 
Production Gloss, Modern 
Gloss, Flash Gloss 





CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO... Sales Offices: 135 So. LaSalle St. + Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Precision comparable to the finest 
machine tools is built into all 
Vandercook Pre-Press Equipment! 





IF YOUR PLANT PROVES PLATES 
OF DIFFERENT THICKNESSES 
YOU NEED THIS PRESS! 


Suppose you want to prove 16, 18 or 21 gauge plates, or 
plates of any thickness up to .300”, the Vandercook 219AB 
will quickly solve your problem. It has an adjustable bed 
which you can raise or lower in a matter of seconds by simply 
turning a convenient hand wheel on the side of the press, 
shown in the view to the left. There are mo plate bases to 
change—no underlays to bother about. The 219AB helps you 
save time and effort as well as speeds up the production of 
the finest proofs—either black and white, or in color. 


What Modern Vandercoc Pre-Press Equipment 
Can Do To Speed Up Your Production 


It will give you (1) accurately gauged makeup, fully 
justified under lockup pressure and pre-registered, 
(2) accurately mounted plates on an economical and 
stable base, (3) a check on the printability of type and 
the printability of plates before makeup, (4) a4 check on 
inks or color match before press time, (5) proofs in color 
for customer’s OK, (6) proofs for checking with original 
copy for accuracy, and (7) a check on lineup and register 
in advance, instead of on the press. 


ANDERCOOK 


PREPS VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 
900 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


VANDERCOOK 219AB 


Bed Size. ...0secceeee19"* x 4244" 
Stet S06 kc ic vicars 

Plate or Form up to 

POP SRE in eaiecee ccs 





When You Cut Paper 
SIMONDS 


MIRROR-FINISH 


KNIVES 


Yes—SIMONDS “Red Streak” Knives have a super- 
smooth finish on the all-important face side... a 
gleaming, mirror-like surface that runs right up from 
the razor-sharp cutting edge. It’s this polished, lus- 
trous finish produced on massive vibration-free ma- 
chines, plus exactly the right face taper, that elim- 
inmates drag against stock, reduces knife strain, assures 
freer, cleaner cuts. 

What's more, these knives are made to rigid, high 
standards of uniformity and accuracy, not only in 
thickness but in straightness of cutting edge, end to 
end. Made of Simonds own S-301 Steel, you can bank 
on “Red Streak” Knives for straighter, smoother cuts, 
for more cuts between grinds, for long, trouble-free 
service. Buy through your Simonds dealer. 


16 


! 


with 





SIMONDS " 
SAW AND STEEL CO,| 


Factory Branches in Boston, Chicago, San Francisco and Portland, Oregon. Canadian Pactory in Montreal, Que. 
Simonds Divisions: Simonds Steel Mill, Lockport, N. Y., Simonds Abrasive Co., Phila., Pa. and Arvida, Que., Canada 
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““A BEAUTY TO 
LOOK AT!’’ 


“A BEAUTY TO 
PRINT, TOO!” 


HAMMERMILL COVER has the outstanding printability that 
produces attractive and trouble-free advertising pieces. 


There’s nothing like an attractive cover to give 
your customers’ booklets, reports and other mail- 
ings the quality look that invites high readership. 
And, as thousands of printers know from experi- 
ence, Hammermill Cover is an old favorite with 
press operators from coast to coast. 

It doesn’t just happen! From clean, strong pulp 
on through bleaching, beating and paper machine, 
Hammermill Cover is made to provide unusual 











printability. In any of eleven lively colors or bright 
white, it provides the sparkling background that 
sets off your printing or color work beautifully. 
And Hammermill Cover is a trouble saver in your 
pressroom—runs smoothly, permits work and turn 
printing, and is easy to print, score 

and fold. Recommend it to your 

customers for profitable printing 

you will deliver with pride. 


Hammermill Paper Company, 
1601 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—FREE—the up-to-date sample 
‘book of Hammermill Cover and the Hammermill Kit of 


,Cover Designs. 
‘ 


Name 








Position 





(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead.) 





No one knows better than the man who 
works in microns how vital a role the 
molding material plays in producing a 
perfect female for making plastic plates. 

He knows that the secret formula we 
developed for making our own molding 
material has resulted in a female mold so 
superior that we can actually guarantee 
to retain the full dot depth of the original. 

And this man’s specialized skill is rein- 
forced by a meticulous team of fellow- 


craftsmen whose experience and ingenu- 
ity maintain Reilly’s high standards— 
not only in producing our exclusive Dura- 
matrix, or female mold, but right on 
through to the finished Reilly Plastictype. 

That’s why we’re able to guarantee that 
a Reilly Plastictype assures finer results 


than any other plastic plate. jm 
‘ @ aainiiv 
In fact, finer results—in every ‘\ west 
respect—than the finest news —s" 
electro! ce 








You can Really Rely on ¥ LLY Scccrotype 


Other Divisions of Electrographic Corporation: American Electrotype, San Francisco; Advance-Independent Electrotype, Indianapolis; Lake Shore Electrotype, 
Chicago; Michigan Electrotype, Detroit; New Haven Electrotype, New Haven; Reilly Plastictype, Los Angeles; The Wrigley Company, Atlanta. 
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PRINTING 
EMBOSSING 


NUMBERING DIE CUTTING 


CREASING 


Send coupon to your nearest distributor 
PERFORATING Check either or both squares 


1 want literature and CHECK CHART 
comparing all platen presses 


0 
Call me to arrange a FREE demonstration. O 


NAME 





FIRM 





ADDRESS 








CITY. 








PROCESS 
COLOR PLATE 
COMPANY 


522 S. Clinton Street © Chicago 7, Illinois ¢ Phone WEbster 9-0522 DAY & NIGHT 





A Dutch Treat... 


High style from the low country offers delightful variety and 
a real treat to a modern, practical world. America has given 
hearty and immediate welcome to Amsterdam type faces, the 
modern continental artist's expression of refinement, beauty, 
liveliness, dignity, graceful shapes and luxurious charm and 

directness. These creations of Typefoundry Amsterdam well 
supplement the distinguished foundry types of American Type 
Founders, who distribute them in America. There's a type face 
for everybody, and Amsterdams are for you. Try one for a new 
note in your next quality job. Ask for interesting sample 


brochures and specimen sheets. 








Studio is the striking new 
informal type cast by 
Typefoundry Amsterdam 


Lipra, Inspired By the uncial 
Letter forms of the 4th cen- 
tury..comes also in a light face 


Rondo is another popular 
and versatile Amsterdam 
Continental Type 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


A SUBSIDIARY OF DAYSTROM, INCORPORATED 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY e BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








THE DIEM & WING PAPER CO. 


QUALITY PAPERS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
GILBERT AVENUE VIADUCT 
October 2, 1952 
E. P. Lawson Co. 
628 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 
We installed a Lawson Electronic Spacer 
Cutter in our plant in November of 1951. The in- 


crease in production and accuracy has been much 
to our satisfaction. 


Our operator relates that the ease of 
operation due to the hydraulic clamp treadle plus 
quick setting of the electronic stops are the 
primary factors in achieving our demand of greater 
production and accuracy. 


Again may I say we are very pleased 
with the operation of the Lawson Cutter. 


. A. Stuhlreyer 
President 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIB 
SALES AND SERV 


MAIN OFFICE: 426 WEST 33rd ST. NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
170 Summer St. Bourse Building 


CHICAGO 
628 So. Dearborn St. 
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SIMPLE 
OPERATION 


There’s no waste of money, minutes or manpower when 
you operate a Davidson. No sir! This press is engineered 
for efficiency . . . built to get going quickly and easily... 
and to keep going .. . producing profits for you hour after 
hour .. . with a minimum of attention. That's another 
reason why more and more printers, large and small, are 
finding the Davidson Dual a top money maker. 


@ It prints from paper or metal offset plates and from 
rubber plates. ® Does imprinting from Linotype slugs. 
® Does numbering. © Turns out excellent halftone and 
multi-color work at high speed and low cost. 


Get all the facts. Write today. 


Davidson Dusk 


c 2, ‘Bot OFFSET and LETTERPRESS 


IN A SINGLE UNIT 








Model 233 


Sheet Size: 
14” x 1749”, 
Up to 5400 
impressions 
per hour. 


Also available, 
Model 251. 
Sheet Size: 
10” x 14”, 


Sales and Service 
in over 50 cities, 








DAVIDSON CORPORATION a Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
1044-60 WEST ADAMS STREET © CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 





Mr. Ferd L. Cole, 
Art Director, 


: McCandlish Litho Corporation, 
S 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
says: 


“IT value the opinion of an Ansco Man!” 





You’ll find it hard to overestimate ANSCO REPROLITH FILM 


the value of the wealth of practical 
experience the Ansco Man can This film is intended primarily for making high contrast 
bring to the —— cy of positives by contact printing from line and halftone nega- 
ee Tl fe dit ¥ we tives, but may also be used to produce excellent line and 
ated ngage wade “aeageisn halftone negatives in the camera. Its blue-sensitive emul- 
your while to listen. When you are : 

j : sion is coated on low-shrink safety base. For best results, 


h hot hi tron t ; 
a, out Sak Vek dees the: man develop in Ansco Reprodol, laboratory-packaged for your 
: protection. 


with the answer you’re seeking. 
Next time your Ansco Man calls, Like all Ansco graphic films, Ansco Reprolith brings you: 
ask him to explain how you may High Resolving Power... Fine Dot Etching Qualities 


be able to use Ansco Reprolith film 
to better advantage in ae plant. ...Clarity in White Areas...Steep Gradation... 


You'll find his answers helpful. Wide Developing Latitude. 











INTHE GRAPHIC FIELD 11s ANSCO 


ANSCO, Binghamton, New York. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 
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Snowy Owl, by A. D. Cruickshank from National Audubon Society 





WHEN YOU WANT to load eye appeal and high readership on folders, 
booklets, catalogs and other printing that must take heavy aap 
IMPERIAL ENAMEL. The bright smooth surface of this St. Regis paper delivers 
tone values and contrasts so effective, so striking they simply demand ... ATTENTION! 
The plasticized surface of Imperial Enamel has a uniform density which permits each 
dot of heavy as well as light tone value to print cleanly with a minimum of lateral absorption— 
a quality so necessary to reproduce fine screen half tones. 


The resiliency built into Imperial Enamel simplifies make-ready and assures good folding strength. It lies 
flat and holds register—this means quality production with a minimum of waste. 


You'll find IMPERIAL ENAMEL a good paper for particular jobs. Ask your paper merchant 
for full details and samples. Or, the nearest St. Regis sales office will be glad to 
send you samples and the names of nearby merchants. 


OTHER NAMES TO REMEMBER Printing, Publication, and 
; Ci ting P Divisi 
Cellufold + Cellugloss + liable i is lant 


ST. REGIS 


SALES CORPORATION 
FROM FOREST TO FINISHED SHEET : 


St. Regis exerts close control of quality. With its own 
forests, complete paper making facilities, and varied Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company 


“4 L ‘ ” 
resources, St. Regis Paper Co. has what ittakesto produce - fre sfegpeers for fine s printing 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, III. 
218 Martin Brown Bidg., Louisville 2, Ky. 
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executives predict a healthier economic climate for this year 


% As the new year came over the hori- 
zon, commercial printers, equipment 
manufacturers, suppliers and associa- 
tion executives who responded to THE 
INLAND PRINTER’s what’s-coming ques- 
tionnaire looked ahead with confidence 
sparked by the conviction that the 
change in the national administration 
forecasts better over-all business re- 
flecting a healthier economic climate. 

Responses last January ranged from 
very bright to gloomy. Replies this 
year show little if any gloom, but gen- 
eral optimism is tempered by the un- 
known factor in any prophetic equation. 
That factor is possibility of a change 
for the worse in the world situation. 

Industry and _ business, including 
most of the plants whose executives 
contributed to this survey, drove into 
the new year in high gear. Many re- 
spondents believe rather than merely 
hope that, barring radical change in the 
international picture, business will roll 
along on the same or even higher levels 
throughout these 12 months. A last-half 
recession is foreseen by others, most of 
whom say “slight.” 

Regardless of possible recession, there 
is near-unanimous conviction that the 
printing industry, particularly commer- 
cial houses, must keep right on pulling 
itself up by its own bootstraps. Nobody 
expects the new administration to per- 
form miracles. Such constructive proj- 
ects as Printing Industry of America’s 
professional conferences for raising 
management levels highlight the wis- 
dom of recognizing that the task of im- 
proving business results begins and 
stays in top-officer thinking, planning, 





To celebrate International Printing Week as well 
as Printing Education Week, The Inland Printer 
honors this month not only the father of Ameri- 
can Printing, Benjamin Franklin, but also the 
Father of International Printing, Johann Guten- 
berg. The illustration, left, was adapted from a 
direct mail piece by Badger Paper Mills, Pesh- 


tigo, Wis. Original was black, green, red, yellow 
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by Leslie FH. ben 


Eastern Editor, The Inland Printer 


and constant close supervision of all 
profit-building factors. 

Many commercial plants did enough 
bootstrap pulling last year to equal 
1951 volume. Some surpassed it by as 
much as 10 to 15 per cent. It is not news, 
however, that the net profit squeeze 
was still distressingly conspicuous, nor 
that comparatively few managements 
indicate any hope for easing the pinch 
this year. What hope there is stems 
from two maybes: that the 30-per-cent 
excess profits tax will be cut or thrown 
out, and that the regular 52-per-cent 
corporate income tax will be reduced. 
These are maybes because it is gener- 
ally recognized that cutting the nation- 
al budget is no easy task. Also clear in 
the executive mind is the hopeless out- 
look for lower labor and other expenses 
while the cost of living stays high. So 
for a large majority of plants the prob- 
lem of boosting net profits is expected 
to continue serious. 

Bootstrap pulling last year or planned 
for 1953 includes installation of up-to- 
date equipment, but more for replace- 
ment than for plant expansion. 

What’s your most difficult problem? 
Maybe it’s manpower. It is for many 
executives. Some say just the one word. 
Others say manpower for less im- 
portant jobs, or for highly skilled 
help, or for replacing more competent 
journeymen when they retire. In-plant 
training is increasing, but the puzzle is 
how to get new men into the plant to 
train them. 

Among other problems noted are un- 
wise competition; rising labor costs (no 
solution even with high-speed equip- 
ment); maintaining efficiency under 
high labor rates causing high prices 
and stiffer competition; premium wages 
for men who are competent but do not 
turn out maximum production; letting 
customers fix prices; how to serve cus- 


tomers at prices they will pay, with 
reasonable return on the printer’s in- 
vestment; lack of ready cash; sales 
efficiency, and keeping’ step with chang- 
ing economic conditions. 

Suggested solutions included: for 
meeting competition, alertness to new 
ideas, maintenance of quality and 
values to retain good will and draw 
new business; for getting stay-put key- 
men where a company is plagued with 
floaters, more informative application 
forms and more energy in running 
down references; for easing the labor- 
rate burden, continued emphasis on 
using new equipment and methods to 
achieve greater production. 

Whatever the new year bestows or 
inflicts upon the world in general and 
this industry in particular, business 
should be, as one printer sums it up, 
“as good as we want it to be, provided 
we want it badly enough to pay the 
required price.” 





Plans With More Confidence 
(Pittsburgh) 

The election result did not 
change the economic picture or 
the world situation materially, 
but business leaders may now 
plan with more confidence in a 
healthier climate. This opinion 
comes from R. H. Caffee, presi- 
dent, William G. Johnston Co., 
Pittsburgh letterpress, offset lith- 
ography, bookbinding and en- 
graving enterprise, whose 1952 
volume climbed 16 per cent above 
1951 and left substantially higher 
profits before taxes. 

Mr. Caffee ventures no tax pre- 












diction, but he does say that his 
company’s expansion plans will be 
greatly influenced by Congres- 
sional action on the excess profits 
tax, “the most abominable tax 
law that could possibly be put on 
the books, because of its negative 
effect on initiative and sound 
business reasoning.” 




















Expects Good ’53 Business 
(Tulsa, Oklahoma) 


Tulsa, Okla., business in gen- 
eral was better last year. Maneke- 
Kinzie Printing Co. chalked up an 
1l-per-cent increase. But, says 
William Maneke, “the profit 
squeeze is still in progress.” He 
appraises the election result as 
having a good psychological effect 
on management, but he has a 
fifty - fifty opinion on whether 
1953 business will run on an even 
keel or fall off. For his own busi- 
ness he foresees another increase, 
but no new equipment or plant 
expansion. The company sold a 
press last month’ and had not 
replaced it up to the time of Mr. 
Maneke’s report. He expects that 
the excess profits tax will be cut 
or dropped, with the corporate 
income tax staying as it is now. 
The company is striving to solve 
its outstanding problems — sales 
and production efficiency. 











Dayton, Ohio 

Fred G. Rost of Drury’s, Dayton, 
Ohio, color lithography and letterpress 
company, anticipates no recession this 
year. If one should come, it might be 
slight. Easing of the profit squeeze 
depends entirely on the foreign situa- 
tion. If that should ease, “we might be 
blessed with some changes to our ad- 
vantage in both excess profits and 
corporate income taxes. Inflation or de- 
flation will depend entirely on the 
foreign situation, and it will be neces- 
sary to revamp our planning from 
month to month. Businessmen will 
have to be versatile and creative to 
meet changes on quick notice. 

Dayton business in general was 
slightly better than 1951, and Drury’s 
was up eight per cent. For both com- 
munity and company, 1953 should be as 
good or slightly better than 1952. Some 
plant expansion is planned because 
Drury’s has entered the silk screen 
field with new presses. The company 
feels that silk screen, along with 
creative art, letterpress and offset, will 
round out its service to advertisers. 

Mr. Rost sees the printing industry as 
about ready to enter a new era, in 
which photo-mechanics and electron- 
ics will play a big part. 


Oklahoma City 

Fred Bowman, Smythe-Bowman, 
Oklahoma City letterpress-lithographic 
house, wraps it all up this way: “We 
should have faith and face the future 
with confidence. Business will be just 
as good as we want it to be, provided 
we want it badly enough to pay the re- 
quired price.” 

Baltimore 

A Baltimore publication printing 
house whose volume last year was 
highest ever expects a slight upturn 
in general business rather than a reces- 
sion. No plant expansion is in sight 
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this year, but some equipment replace- 
ment is planned. Top problem is man- 
power, with no solution so far. 


Kansas City 

On the general business picture, the 
new administration will have a “breath- 
of-fresh-air” effect. That’s the view 
of A. C. McWhirter, of the McWhirter 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. But he doubts 
that there’ll be any tax break other 
than dropping the excess profits levy. 

Kansas City volume last year was 
about the same or above 1951, but 
printing profits were down. Addition 
of new offset equipment and strength- 
ening of the sales force should make 
1953 a better year for McWhirter. The 
company replaces equipment as soon 
as it is depreciated, and by funding de- 
preciation reserve each month is al- 
ways in a position to pay cash for new 
machinery. More than $30,000 worth of 
offset and letterpress equipment was 
bought last year. 

Most perplexing problem is replace- 
ment of the more competent journey- 
men in the three crafts as they reach 
retirement age. Another puzzle is pay- 
ing premium wages to get the most 
competent men who will produce. This 
encourages over-scale wages and com- 
plicates negotiations. 


Denver 

Under the new administration, if sol- 
idly backed by the American people, 
the Nation is in for four years of con- 
tinued prosperity. That’s the picture 
seen by A. B. Hirschfeld, president of 
the A. B. Hirschfeld Press, Inc., Denver 
letterpress and lithographic house. Gen- 
eral business there is reasonably good 


and seems quite stable. Hirschfeld 1952 
sales volume was considerably above 
1951. Further increase is expected this 
year, and general business should con- 
tinue to prosper. 

As for his most difficult problem: 
“Labor. Lacking the foresight to see 
that more production is the solution, in 
part at least, labor insists bluntly on 
shorter hours and more pay. If the 
working man would work an honest 
40-hour week, produce more goods, 
help to eliminate inflated prices and 
thus increase sales and profits, he would 
serve his own best interests as well 
as those of the man who he sometimes 
feels ‘owes him a living.’ It is unfor- 
tunate that labor leaders cannot see, 
and do not seriously consider, the sim- 
ple fact that in unfavorable times it 
is labor that is the first to suffer. Gen- 
erally speaking, the graphic arts are 
making wonderful progress in develop- 
ment of equipment to turn out better 
products more efficiently, with less 
manpower, at lower prices. Perhaps 
this will prove to be a workable solu- 
tion of the labor problem.” 


Milwaukee 

That the administration change prob- 
ably will have little if any immediate 
effect on business generally is the 
opinion expressed by E. F. Schmidt, 
president of the E. F. Schmidt Co., Mil- 
waukee letterpress-litho house. “Re- 
duction in defense spending would 
have an effect,” he believes, “but de- 
pending on the type of product offered 
by the printer. There is a trend, sure 
to continue, toward making every 
investment go further. This trend is 
apparent at all levels, from the house- 








Now Ready to Approve Plans Held in Abeyance 


(New York City) 


H. G. Wolfe, executive vice-president, Davis, Delaney, Inc., New York 
City, believes that large companies will now approve plans held in abey- 
ance because of their dissatisfaction with the outgoing administration. Gen- 
eral business in his section is good, but it is hard to get skilled help because 
everybody is working. Davis, Delaney volume rose last year, and constant 
attention to net results raised the profit percentage. Volume this year may 
not be as large, but net profit should be as great or greater. 

“We plan plant expansion this year if press manufacturers can supply the } 
particular type of equipment we need,” says Mr. Wolfe. It is discouraging to 
us that manufacturers are not as enthusiastic about building new models 
as we would like them to be. They are reluctant to go ahead unless they can 
be assured of a wide market for new models. 

“Our most difficult problem is personnel and procedure training. It is hard 
to attract the type of young men we need. We have been fortunate, but many 
other plants are up against a real manpower shortage. Aside from mechan- 
ical help, sales personnel training is a real honey of a job. It requires much 
patience, money, personal effort and fortitude. One disappointment makes 
it difficult to carry on with the same enthusiasm. We will spend much time, 
effort and money on this problem this year, and we hope it will pay off. 

“Our industry has a surplus of so-called executives, and an alarming 
shortage of the kind of men, experienced in our craft, who are able or per- 
mitted to train others. Carrying out a definite program takes resolution, 
money and the enthusiastic effort of key men. If properly approached, man- 
agement can get people around it who go about this job enthusiastically. If 
improperly presented (with a shotgun), it does more harm than good. Real 
intelligent, enthusiastic management stems from a qualified man at the top, 
and a lot of us ought to look in the mirror and check ourselves on this score.” 
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wife up. People want finer quality for 
their money. Investors are demanding 
more than they did a few years ago. 
“Printing is an investment, and an ex- 
pensive one. Because it must yield him 
a good return, today’s printing buyer 
has become more quality conscious 
than ever before. With the trend to- 
ward sharper purchasing right across 
the boards, the buyer is adamant that 
he must receive a full dollar’s worth 
every time he signs a purchase order. 

“Milwaukee business last year was 
excellent for quality producers, and 
we fared better than in 1951. We ex- 
pect 1953 will be a very successful year 
for the kind of precision lithography 
and letterpress our clients expect us 
to produce. 

“Biggest problem? Manpower, not 
for ordinary jobs, but the hard-to-find 
highly skilled personnel, supervisors 
and junior executives. We screen new 
prospects constantly, seeking to raise 
the intelligence level of this group. 
For filling unavoidable gaps, we main- 
tain an informal but effective training 
program for our younger men.” 


Easton, Pennsylvania 


From Cyrus S. Fleck, Mack Printing 
Co. executive vice-president in Easton, 
Pa., comes a comprehensive analysis of 
the change in the administration. No 
immediate effect likely, but a more fav- 
orable business climate, with defense 
commitments guaranteeing high indus- 
trial activity well into 1954. But the 
new administration “inherits a terrifi- 
cally blown-up economy. Government 
expense reduction and tax relief will 
require most resolute action, which in 
time may provide the opportunity for 
reducing the national debt, at the same 
time reducing our rate of industrial and 
business activity. Increasing popula- 
tion, which retains more of its actual 
earnings, should provide sufficient pur- 
chasing power to maintain healthy 
prosperity and a steadily improving 
standard of living. 

Mr. Fleck lays strong emphasis on the 
need for Government, management and 
labor co-operation in steering the Na- 
tion to a more stable economy. The 
alternative,” he warns, “is increasing 
inflation of Government obligations, 
confiscation, and the end of the Ameri- 
can Republic. 

Mack business last year was up about 
ten per cent. Some increase this year is 
indicated. New construction and equip- 
ment costing at least $250,000 are under 
consideration. 


New York City 

F. Commanday, heading Commanday- 
Roth Co., New York City, “never knew 
of miracles or extra heroic efforts that 
can be performed to improve business 
or profits other than good management 
and hard work.” While there seems to 
be a prospect for lower excess profit and 
corporate income taxes, printers should 
look for relief not to tax reduction, but 
to economy of operation and better 
pricing. 

“Close management, improved equip- 
ment and production should be con- 








Urges Leaders to Start Deflating Inflation Bubble 


(Atlanta, Georgia) 

Richard N. McArthur, president of the Higgins-McArthur Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., has no misgivings strong enough to smother his optimism. All should 
be well with business, and he counts on the military-minded administration 
to hold the Communists at bay. He foresees Government economy and some 
lightening of the tax burden. He hopes that leaders negotiating labor con- 
tracts for both sides will have the intestinal stamina to say: 

“The yearly wage rise has climbed high enough. Let’s try stopping it right 
where we are. Let’s see if prices will stay put, or maybe come down a bit as 
production and demand become steady. Let’s work toward balancing the 
budget, quit blowing up the bubble before it bursts, take the squeeze off the 
printer’s modest profits, and apply pressure to the causes of inflation.” 

Higgins-McArthur, specializing in letterpress plus ad typography, wouldn’t 
think of running without a cost system, has no ambition to be big or rich, 
knows it must not stand still while the world moves, but must at least keep 
up with the local procession. So the company plans “to go offset” this year, 
starting with a two-color press, but no cameras or platemaking equipment, 
since Atlanta has a half dozen lithoplate trade plants. At the year-end, Mr. 
McArthur was looking for a color offset-litho pressman with the necessary 

’ shop know-how. For one-color offset the company has an outside connection, 
because most of its output is in two or more colors. 








sidered for maintaining a decent profit 
margin,” says Mr. Commanday. “Very 
harsh competition has materially af- 
fected profits. I believe that wise man- 
agements will see that cut-throat 
competition is inadvisable. Let’s hope 
they’ll see it in time to avoid irrepara- 
ble harm. They’ve done it in the past, 
and may do it again.” 


St. Petersburg, Florida 
Ben Granger, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, St. Petersburg (Fla.) 
Printing Co., Inc., finished off his re- 
port this way: “After 50 years in the 
printing business, the only thing you 





Apprentice System Antiquated | 


(Seattle, Washington) 
Development of personnel is 
to be the industry’s most difficult 
problem, according to Frank Mc- 
Caffrey, Frank McCaffrey’s Acme 
Press, Seattle, Wash. He believes 
“our whole apprenticeship sys- 
tem is antiquated, and a terrific 
burden on the industry at large. 
In this day and age, with the high 
level of scientific advancement, 
it is stupid to train apprentices 
on the so-called six-year sched- 
ule, with pretty much the same 
lack of instruction and planned 
training as has existed in the 
past decades of printing history.” 
The new administration’s great- 
est problem is that the slightest 
dip in business, regardless of 
_ cause, such as diminishing war 
orders, will start the cry “that the 
Republicans are going to lead us 
into a panic.” Big and little com- 
panies must go out and fight for 
volume. Ammunition? Better 
ideas, better service, better all- 
around product. Lower taxes this 
year? No chance. 











have to look forward to is trying to 
leave it better than you found it.” Down 
this way general business is very good, 
and his company’s year was about 
ten per cent better than 1951. With 
that increase, 1953 should compare 
favorably. The company plans to in- 
stall offset and two new letterpresses, 
junking two. Ninety per cent of its 
business is with corporations on year- 
in-advance contracts. Most of those for 
this year have been signed. Here’s a 
company that seems to have no prob- 
lems. It has all the cost plus work it 
can do. 

Mr. Granger foresees only slight tax 
relief, as a gesture to carry out cam- 
paign promises. He looks for a slight 
recession, due to catching up on the 
armament program. A recession would 
affect Florida tourist business and 
thus community business as a whole. 


Portland, Oregon 


Business should react favorably to the 
friendly attitude of the new adminis- 
tration, but B. H. Miller, Kilham Sta- 
tionery & Printing Co., Portland, Ore., 
believes the economic facts of life will 
remain essentially the same, regard- 
less of the party in power. To expect 
higher profits merely because of admin- 
istration change is wishful thinking. 

So many people have forecast a 
recession that Mr. Miller believes the 
forewarning has caused them to put 
their houses in order. There may be at 
least a brief splurge of speculation and 
over-buying before a pronounced 
downward trend comes. Odds seem to 
favor a recession within the next four 
years, regardless of the administration, 
not because of it. 

In Mr. Miller’s preview there’s no 
profit squeeze relief, and no certainty 
of tax reduction this year. In his opin- 
ion it is impossible to trim government 
expenses enough to balance the budget. 

General Portland business is good. 
Miller business gained over 1951, and 
1953 should show a further slight in- 
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crease. Toughest problem is ever- 
climbing labor rates, with little or no 
gain in productivity. This raises prod- 
uct costs at expense of sales and profit. 


Phoenix, Arizona 

Dan McGrew of the McGrew Printery, 
Phoenix, Ariz., cites as his biggest prob- 
lem the effort to get competent union 
help for handling increased work load. 
“Extra help for running a night shift 
with about half of our normal crew is 
just not available,” he says. “There 
seems to be no solution. When we yell 
for more help we run into this sort of 
union response: ‘Pay more money or 
guarantee permanent situations and 
we'll get you the help.’ The printing 
business is not and never was that 
stable.” 

Mr. McGrew expects the adminis- 
tration change to have little effect on 
business, which he rates as continuing 
on an even keel or with very little re- 
cession. In his territory increasing pop- 
ulation is booming home-building. His 
business was up at least ten per cent. 

“My hunch is that the excess profits 
tax will be removed,” he adds. “It is 
not producing the expected revenue, 
and there is much legal evasion of it, 
through repairs, maintenance and do- 
nations. I don’t expect any relief from 
normal taxes for several years.” 


Columbus, Ohio 


Robert G. Kelley, president, Colum- 
bus, (Ohio) Bank Note Co., lithog- 
raphers, seeing no sign of a recession, 
rates the change in Washington as as- 
suring a more wholesome effect on 
general business. He believes that 
spending is based mostly on confidence, 
and that people now feel they can go 
ahead and buy things because the new 
President will not let them down. 

Columbus business is extremely good. 
Company business for 1952 may exceed 





Urges Less Government Control 
(Racine, Wisconsin) 

Business around Racine, Wis., 
is good, as viewed by Don H. 
Black, assistant to the president, 
Western Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Co. Industrial employment 
runs along at a high rate. West- 
ern’s last year business was good, 
and sales this year should be at 
least 15 per cent better. The ad- 
ministration change has steadied 
business generally, bolstered con- 
fidence in planning, and fostered 
assurance of a general lessening 
of Government control and influ- 
ence. There may be some excess 
profits tax reduction to ease the 
profit squeeze. Mr. Black does 
not see much hope for any lower 
corporate income tax this year. 

Western’s 79,000-square-foot 
expansion of its Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., plant is slated for comple- 
tion in 1953. The policy of replac- 
ing outmoded equipment will 
continue. 














that of 1951, a big year. A 25-per-cent 
increase this year is expected to stem 
from adding a third floor, another large 
two-color press, more cutting equip- 
ment, several good craftsmen (“if we 
can get them”) and a top-notch plant 
engineer. 

Not much easing of the profit squeeze, 
though. Says Mr. Kelley: “We are 
about at the top money for printing. 
Only way we can do better is by 
planning our factory and office work 
more economically.” 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

James J. Rudisill, president, Rudisill 
and Co., Inc., Lancaster, Pa., believes 
the Eisenhower administration will give 
due consideration to the needs of small 
business. Lower taxes will permit in- 
stallation of more machinery and make 
it possible to pay higher wages. Now 


is the time to build adequate reserves 
and take on the most modern equip- 
ment. Even more important is con- 
centration on developing good sales 
sources and resources, because print- 
ers who really sell today will be best 
prepared for what comes tomorrow. 


Madison, Wisconsin 

John L. Forbes, Straus Printing Co., 
Madison, Wis., does not expect the new 
administration to have any possible 
effect on business in general. He sees 
some possibility of a slight recession, 
but he hopes business will run along on 
an even keel. All printers and lithog- 
raphers in his territory, he believes, 
enjoyed better sales and profits last 
year than in 1951. Straus sales ran 
about 10 to 15 per cent higher, and 
profit was up in the same proportion or 
more. Prediction for this year is con- 


Decreasing Profits, Skilled Labor 
Shortages Face Printing Industry 


By John M. Wolff, Jr., President of Printing Industry of America, Inc. 


% Like many others, the printing in- 
dustry faces serious problems in the 
year ahead. Foremost among these are 
the decreasing spread between costs 
and selling prices, and the growing 
shortage of skilled labor. Printing 
prices have now reached the point 
where more and more buyer resistance 
is being encountered, and any further 
increases will undoubtedly price a cer- 
tain percentage of present volume out 
of the market. 

In the meantime, the costs of produc- 
ing printing continue to mount and the 
result is that the narrow margin of 
profit on which the printing industry 
normally operates is being squeezed to 
the vanishing point. Likewise, in spite 
of the fact that wages in the printing 
industry are today at their highest 
level in history, and that the income 
of skilled craftsmen in the graphic arts 
is on the average among the highest of 
all industry, the growing needs of this 
expanding industry and the long period 
of time required to train skilled crafts- 
men has resulted in the most serious 
shortage of skilled labor that the indus- 
try has ever faced. 

In my opinion, the only solution to 
these difficult problems lies in better 
management. Due largely to the fact 
that it is made up of so many small 
units, management training in the 
printing industry has not kept pace 
with that of other industries. Only in 
some of the larger establishments has 
any serious attempt been made to train 
printing executives for their jobs. Yet 
the need is just as great, if not greater, 
for the executive or owner of small- 
and medium-sized printing plants to 
acquire and use this executive train- 
ing as it is in the larger establishments. 

Training and education have always 
been traditional in the graphic arts, but 
this has mostly been at the technical or 
craft level. Of course, such training 


must not only continue, but it must be 
greatly enlarged and extended, if we 
are to have the continuing supply of 
skilled employees our industry needs, 
both for today’s volume and for future 
growth. The training and education I 
am particularly concerned with now is 
that of management. Bluntly stated, 
there is more need for management 
education in the printing business to- 
day than there is for craft training. 
Management today has not only the 
duty of seeing that good technical train- 
ing is given to printing craftsmen, but 
in addition it has the prime duty of 
training itself. 

Fortunately, there exist today various 
programs that make it possible for 
every printer, large or small, to get the 
help of up-to-date management train- 
ing, knowledge and experience. These 
services and programs are available 
through local trade associations. Many 
of these training programs have been 
prepared at great expense by the Print- 
ing Industry of America. 

As I see it, the main purpose and 
mission of the trade association is edu- 
cation. It has available the newest, 
most effective, most practical methods 
in management, cost control, effective 
salesmanship, and production control 
that have been developed in the indus- 
try, and its biggest job, not only in 1953 
but in the years ahead is to make this 
knowledge and experience available to 
printers by means of reports, confer- 
ences, training courses, text books, 
portfolios, and other means. 

Better management in the printing 
industry will find ways and means to 
cut production costs by more efficient 
methods, and by more effective use of 
the present supply of skilled labor. 
Through this avenue lies our hope for 
the alleviation of the profit squeeze, 
and for a brighter, more profitable 
future for the entire printing industry. 
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tinued progress, no easier profit 
squeeze, excess profits tax repeal, or 
declining corporate income tax. Some 
plant expansion is due, in building, not 
equipment. One 17x22-inch press will 
be replaced. Other equipment facili- 
ties will be modernized when necessary, 
but the company will probably add 
only replacement machinery. 

“Less work for more money” is the 
biggest problem. “We have our share 
of contract problems and the many fac- 
tors involved in trying to maintain 
high employee morale, loyalty and 
esprit de corps.” 


New York City 

The business level should rise under 
the Eisenhower administration, whose 
sincerity, integrity and forthrightness 
should give confidence to all American 
industry. Further comment from Wil- 
liam H. Walling, Rogers-Kellogg-Still- 
son, Inc., reports that general business 
in New York City is good. Rogers-Kel- 
logg-Stillson business last year showed 
distinct improvement, and is expected 
to be even better this year. 

Mr. Walling bases expectation of a 
considerable easing of the profit squeeze 
on his belief that the excess profits tax 
will be permitted to expire and not be 
re-enacted. He does not anticipate any 
reduction in the corporate income tax. 
Having completely re-equipped its 
plant in 1951, the company plans little 
plant expansion this year. Greatest 
problem is maintaining proper produc- 
tion levels. 


Los Angeles 

As reported by Perry R. Long, vice- 
president of the Bryan-Brandenburg 
Co., Los Angeles electrotypers, photo- 
engravers and typographers, securing 
sufficient skilled help is one of the most 
difficult problems facing the West Coast 
industry. Like many others, he sug- 
gests no solution. But his 1952 business 
was above 1951, he sees no signs of de- 
creasing business in his area, and knows 
no customers who are planning cur- 
tailment. The new administration 
should have a tonic effect, but probably 
cannot cut taxes much for a year or so. 
And the profit squeeze “will be with us 
for some time.” 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 

From a New England commercial 
printing house comes no forecast of an 
immediate recession, but expectation of 
a levelling off to steady business, with 
lower average monthly sales unless 
extra sales effort is exerted. This plant, 
not large but adequate, plans no ex- 
pansion this year. The company has 
not enlarged floor space for many years. 
Instead, it has followed a “we buy 
speed” policy. Objective is to keep do- 
ing more work more easily with the 
same crew. Three pieces of faster equip- 
ment were installed last year. 

Only problem is to hold sales above 
a profit-making point in a medium- 
size, well-equipped plant, with plant 
men who have worked there for a long 

(Turn to page 76) 


Equipment Manufacturers Predict 
Good Business for Current Year 


Edward G. Williams, president, Amer- 
ican Type Founders, Inc., expects that 
defense expenditure tapering-off and 
modernization of industry in general 
will make for better business this year. 
He stresses the necessity for more in- 
tense sales efforts by all branches of the 
printing industry, and he emphasizes 
that, because of labor costs, printers 
must install faster and more modern 
equipment to reduce production ex- 
penses. Disposal of used equipment, he 
believes, may be a big problem, but 
supplies and parts will be plentiful. He 
reports that machinery sales will be the 
biggest part of ATF business in 1953. 
Rating foreign competition as a big 
problem, he foresees no relief until 
there is a change in the standard of 
living, involving high wages as well as 
other factors. 


No sign of recession in the immedi- 
ate future is seen by R. B. Tullis, presi- 
dent of the Miller Printing Machinery 
Co. “While business will probably con- 
tinue to fluctuate beyond the control 
of any administration,” he writes, “we 
look for maintenance of the present 
level through most of this year. 

“Pittsburgh business is booming. Our 
own business last year was substantially 
above 1951. We expect 1953 volume to 
be about the same as 1952 for our com- 
pany and community as a whole. We 
do not foresee any easing of the profit 
squeeze other than removal of the ex- 
cess profits tax. Nor do we expect a 
reduction in the corporate income tax.” 


Neal Dow Becker, chairman of the 
board of the Intertype Corporation, is 
convinced that the new Administra- 
tion is providing an improved climate 
for business and a feeling of optimism 
for the entire year 1953. He expects 
growing Intertype business “because of 
the Fotosetter photographic type-com- 
posing machine which is revolutionary 
in character and without competition.” 


Dominant factors will probably be 
the influence of the new administra- 
tion on Government programs and the 
course of international events, accord- 
ing to George S. Dively, president, Har- 
ris-Seybold Co. This should be a year 
of good business comparable with the 
past two years, barring unpredictable 
changes in international affairs. “As 
long as the abnormalities of a semi-war 
economy exist,” he adds, “it would seem 
desirable for all of us to maintain a high 
degree of flexibility in our forward 
planning.” 

Increased availability of most prod- 
ucts for consumers should result in 
stepped-up advertising and selling pro- 
grams. With advertising figures up an 
estimated five per cent or more, com- 


mercial printing and lithography can 
expect a good year. 

“Shortages of materials for civilian 
production restricted output of print- 
ing machinery last year,’ says Mr. 
Dively, “but our plans for 1953 call for 
some increase in civilian products.” 


J. C. Patterson, general manager, F. 
P. Rosback Co., manufacturers of print- 
ing and bookbinding machinery, sees 
the new administration as having an 
encouraging effect on general business, 
with no sign of recession in the im- 
mediate future. Over-all business in 
his territory seems quite good. Rosback 
business was expected to add up to 
about the same total as 1951, and some 
increase is due this year. 

Mr. Patterson is very hopeful that the 
profit squeeze will ease in 1953. He 
also hopes for tax relief, but does not 
foresee “too much.” 


R. L. Perry, sales manager of the 
Printers Equipment Division, Hamilton 
Manufacturing Co., predicts that the 
new administration will mean no dras- 
tic change as far as Hamilton business 
is concerned. “The slight recession 
which was bound to come in 1953,” he 
adds, “may be somewhat offset by in- 
creased competence in the new ad- 
ministration, but we do not feel it will 
seriously affect the picture. We do not 
expect any particular easing of taxes 
this year. The administration will not 
be able to work quite that rapidly, 
since it will have its work cut out for 
it to make ends meet on the current 
budget basis.” 


D. W. Schulkind, president, E. P. 
Lawson Co., Inc., sees new adminis- 
tration policy as having a steadying 
influence on business. Lawson business 
last year was most satisfactory. Easing 
of the tax burden seems hardly possi- 
ble in view of cold war and mounting 
Government costs. The excess profits 
tax may be eliminated, but Mr. Schul- 
kind’s guess is that it is more likely to 
take a different form. He hopes that 
the cost of living will stabilize, result- 
ing in fairly constant wage levels. 


Most industries are running in high 
gear, but if world political conditions 
improve, there will most likely be a 
recession in proportion to the decrease 
in the armament program, according 
to Vincent Giannone, sales manager, 
Bauer Alphabets, Inc. He does not be- 
lieve, however, that a recession would 
affect the printing industry. 

Bauer’s business last year was on the 
upgrade, due to expansion of its type 
selections. Introduction of more new 
faces is expected to increase sales. 
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Public Printer John J. Deviny (left) receives 
the first copy of Printing Week Poster from 
Morris H. Reaves, chairman of the Washing- 
ton Club committee. Printing is considered 
largest industry in the District of Columbia 


* All over the United States and 
Canada, local committees are pro- 
moting Printing Week during the 
week of January 11-17. Organiza- 
tions of men in the printing industry 
are co-operating and governors and 
mayors have been making proclama- 
tions. Civic organizations and schools 
are helping to celebrate the birthday 
of printing’s patron saint, Benjamin 
Franklin, on January 17, and to pub- 
licize the tremendous business of 
printing. 

In New York City the New York 
Employing Printers’ Association and 
the Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men have planned a program with 
participation of more than 70 groups. 
The American Institute of Graphic 
Arts was to stage a “Printing for 
Commerce” exhibition and a “Print- 
ing for Commerce” clinic. The Type 
Directors Club was to hold a design- 
it-yourself session. The Direct Mail 
Advertising Association exhibited 
“Best of Industry” award-winning 
pieces. The Ben Franklin Club 
planned a showing of silk screen 
work. 

Paul G: Hoffman, president of the 
Ford Foundation, was to be pre- 
sented with the NYEPA’s Ben 
Franklin Medal at an industry-wide 
banquet. Robert Montgomery was 
to be given a gold medal at the 30th 
annual meeting and luncheon of the 
International Benjamin Franklin So- 
ciety for his courageous fight against 
communism in motion pictures and 
radio. 

Printing Industries of Philadel- 
phia, Inc., planned a four-day ex- 
hibition. Tom McCabe, the public 
relations director, was chairman of 
the exhibition. A Graphic Arts In- 
dustry Conference was to be held as 
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an all-day affair January 15, with a 
number of technical talks. 

The Washington, D. C., celebra- 
tion included a menu cover design 
contest. Top items on the York, Pa., 
program were a dinner and an exhi- 
bition by the local club of Printing 
House Craftsmen. Scheduled dinner 
speaker was J. Homer Winkler, im- 
mediate past president of the Inter- 
national Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen. A feature was a 
“reincarnation” of Ben Franklin op- 
erating a Washington hand press. 

In Seattle Kenneth Miller, chair- 
man for the Craftsmen, planned a 
number of events. The Printing In- 
dustry of Seattle, Inc., was to take 
over the Chamber of Commerce 
luncheon and show what printing 
was like in Seattle 100 years ago. 

Allan Clark, Vancouver, B. C., 
president of the Pacific Coast Society 
of Craftsmen’s Clubs, was scheduled 
to talk before the Seattle Advertis- 
ing and Sales Club, and at the Print- 
ing Week banquet. Newspapers were 
planning special features and sec- 
tions in honor of the event. 

“New Ideas From the Old World” 
was the theme for the International 
Graphic Arts Exhibit sponsored by 
the Zellerbach Paper Co. for the 
Southern California observance of 
the week. Consisting of 300 speci- 
mens of printed matter from Europe, 
the show was to be on display in 
the Los Angeles Statler Hotel. The 
material was gathered by the late 
Garnet James Weigal, who traveled 
20,000 miles during a three-months’ 
tour in European countries. 

The Albuquerque Club’s president, 
J. R. Wilhite, announced that high- 
light of their observance was to be 
a banquet with several prominent 
speakers. Dick Hinkley, chairman 
for the event, planned exhibits in 






Printing Week Observance Planned 
By Many Groups Throughout U.S. 







store windows to be prepared by 
the high school art classes. 

In Cleveland, 40 co-sponsoring or- 
ganizations were prepared to do a 
big job in observing the week. Ac- 
tivities were to include an essay 
contest, an apprentice contest, a 





Paul G. Hoffman, president of the Ford Foun- 
dation, and former Economic Co-operation 
Administrator, was to receive Franklin Award 
for Distinguished Service at Printing Week 
Banquet in New York City on Jan. 15. Award 
is given annually by Employing Printers group 


Sunday rotogravure picture-story in 
the Plain Dealer, exhibits in lobbies 
and windows, school assemblies with 
movies, talks and visits; open house 
and plant tour visits through studios, 
agencies and printing plants; Thurs- 
day banquet; Friday films and talk 
on typography at the public library, 
and Saturday the Printing Industry 
of Cleveland banquet and dance. 
The Columbus Craftsmen’s Club 
was to sponsor three activities in 
observance of Printing Week: con- 
ducted tours through various 
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PRINTING WEEK 


JANUARY ll-17, 1953 





The Hammermill Paper Co. is sending this window streamer to 13,500 members of Hammermill 
Guild of Printers to help them promote National Printing Week, Jan. | 1-17. It is printed in the 
attention-getting colors of red, gray and black. Hammermill is also sending out gummed stickers 
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branches of the local graphic arts 
industry for school and college stu- 
dents; a display, “The Printers’ 
Tools,” in the Seneca Hotel; and a 
Printing Week dinner-meeting with 
George A. Smallsreed, Sr., editor of 
the Columbus Dispatch talking on 
“The Power of the Printed Word.” 

In Iowa, the Waterloo Club mem- 
bers were to travel to Cedar Rapids 
for a joint meeting with the latter 
group of Craftsmen. Herbert S. 
Stamats, president of the Stamats 
Publishing Co., was slated as the 
principal speaker. 

The Richmond Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen is co-operating 
with the Richmond Printers’ Asso- 
ciation in furnishing planned displays 
and exhibits. A speakers’ bureau was 
formed to provide programs for civic 
group meetings. 

The annual Franklin Day Dinner 
was to be the highlight of the San 
Antonio, Texas, celebration. Large 
plants were to hold open house for 
printers of the surrounding territory. 
A high school poster contest was 
sponsored, and the wind-up was to 
be a party for printers and their 
customers on Friday evening. 

Francis J. McNellis, Printing Week 
chairman for the Santa Barbara 
Club of Craftsmen, announced that 
he was working with Xi Omicron 
Pi, graphic arts fraternity of the 
University of California, on the 
program for the Week. A Washing- 
ton hand press was to be set up on 
a busy corner to print from an 
ancient Bewick wood engraving. 
Samples of the job were to be given 
free to passersby. A _ typographic 
display was planned for the library, 
and a display showing the develop- 
ment of printing was planned by the 
Pacific Coast Publishing Company. 

At New Haven, Conn., the Sunday 
Register was planning a full-page 
spread in the magazine section on 
the week’s significance. The Trade 
School Printing Department was to 
hold open house. 

Oklahoma City held a contest to 
choose a “Queen for a Week”—the 
week to be Printing Week, and wives 
of Craftsmen and Printing Industry 
members were eligible. Howard N. 
King was to speak before the com- 
bined meeting of the Craftsmen and 
Printing Industry groups on Janu- 
ary 14, while John Wolff, Jr., preési- 
dent of the Printing Industry of 
America, was to be chief speaker at 
the state organization’s convention 
in Oklahoma City during the week. 
A window display contest and a 
poster contest were planned. An 
unusual stunt planned was the pay- 
ment of all graphic arts payrolls 
with $2 bills during the week. 








Mayor William C. Celentano of New Haven, Conn., presents the Printing Week Proclamation to 
Raymond Langlois, chairman of the committee for the New Haven Club. Looking on are Henry 
W. Farnam, Jr. (left), president of New Haven Typothetae and the Quinnipiac Press, and David 
R. Blackie, president of the New Haven Club and Superintendent of the Yale University Press 
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Chicago's Printing Week Commiitee has arranged radio programs, and numerous talks before 
high school, college groups, business men's clubs. Shown here is Mayor Martin E. Kennelly, sign- 
ing the Printing Week Proclamation. Standing are: (I. to r.) Steve Sluka, second vice-president 
of the Chicago Craftsmen Club; James R. Anderson, president of ti, Club; Ed Landwehr of ihe 
Chicago Printing Pressmen's Union; Carl E. Dunnagan, former preside.:t of the Printing Industry 
of America Inc.; Roy J. Kirby, committeeman; Gradie Oakes, former president of International 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen, and Don Crews, chairman, Chicago Printing Week Committee 


Governor Johnston Murray, himself a former printer, signs the proclamation which officially 
designated the week of January I1-17 as Printing Week throughout Oklahoma. Standing is Jim 
Norick, Oklahoma City councilman and chairman of Printing Week events for Printing Industry 
of Oklahoma City. At right is Don Bennitt, co-owner of Universal Typographers, and chairman 
for Oklahoma City Club of Printing House Craftsmen. The two groups co-operated in the all- 
out promotion of the "Week" to focus attention of Oklahomans upon the importance of printing 






































Operating unit of the Electro-Typesetter with 
covers removed. The wired components in the 
square box operate the key levers for releas- 
ing the type matrices; the unit on the right 
controls the mechanical lifting of the type 
matrices to casting position and other func- 
tions which result in completed line of type 
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Wall Street Journal Develops Electro-Typesetter 
To Operate Composing Machines From News Room 


*% A new device, known as Electro- 
Typesetter, has been developed by 
the Wall Street Journal’s engineer- 
ing laboratories. Doing essentially 
the same job as the popular Tele- 
typesetters, the new machine works 
on a new principle, using electronics 
and solenoids to actuate the keys on 
the typecasting machine. 

Keyboarding is done on a mecha- 
nism which punches a tape similar 
to the one used for the Teletypeset- 
ter. The tape is then fed through a 
transmitter which sends impuises by 
remote control to the unit attached 
to the typesetting machine keyboard. 

The device has been under con- 
stant experimental operation for 
several months in the newspaper’s 
New York plant on both Intertypes 
and Linotypes. A standard commer- 
cial model is in full-scale produc- 
tion. Patents have been applied for 
and are pending. 

Because the Electro-Typesetter 
employs an electrical system for in- 
terpreting the tape, it has a high 
degree of flexibility. Operation of 
the typecasting machines can be 
controlled from remote points, and 
the machines that are to be operated 





Electro-Typesetter in operating position over 
machine keyboard. This view also shows unit 
mounted on the right side of the machine for 
elevating the assembled line of matrices to 
casting position and controls other functions 
of electro-typesetter and linecasting machine 
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can also be selected by the operation 
switches. The transmitters will be 
located in the news room, giving the 
editors direct control over the set- 
ting of news into type. 

So simple and compact is the Elec- 
tro-Typesetter, it is claimed, that a 
unit can be unplugged from a type- 
setting machine and a spare im- 
mediately plugged in. Machines can 
be changed back to manual opera- 
tion by swinging aside the hinged 
Electro-Typesetter box and flicking 
a switch. 

“The whole operation is about as 
complicated as changing a couple of 


electric light bulbs,” according to 
Joseph J. Ackell, inventor of the 
new system, who is also business 
manager and research director of 
the newspaper. 

The machines will first be put into 
regular use in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal’s New York and Chicago printing 
plants. Later, they will be installed 
in its Dallas and San Francisco 
publishing plants. It will be some 
time before the Electro-Typesetter 
can be made available to the pub- 
lishing industry, according to Ber- 
nard Kilgore, president of Dow 
Jones & Co., Inc., Journal publishers. 
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For the operation of the Electro- 
Typesetter, material to be set in 
type is prepared by punching holes 
in a narrow paper tape, using a six- 
hole code. The taped copy can be 
transmitted for long distances over 
the usual telegraphic facilities. It 
employs existing transmitters and 
receivers, and several receivers can 
take the same electrical impulses 
from one central transmitter. The 
receivers convert the impulses into 
the coded tape. This makes possible 
the simultaneous typesetting of a 
single article in widely-separated 
plants from a single keyboarding. 

Tape for a Teletypesetter is fed 
into a Linotype or Intertype by a 
machine beside it. Tiny plungers 
move mechanically through the holes 
in the tape to actuate mechanical 
levers which trip the standard key- 
board levers. On the Electro-Type- 
setter, six “feeler pins” read the code 
holes punched on the tape and trans- 
late this “reading” into selective 
movements of electrical contacts. 
This sends impulses to the operating 
unit, containing multiple electrical 
switches, which route the impulses 
to the proper miniature solenoid. As 
the solenoid is energized, a little 
plunger darts downward, striking 
the keybutton on the typesetting 
machine. 

Modern electrical components, 
available now as a result of recent 
improvements in manufacture, are 
put to work in the new machine. 
The few mechanical parts are simple 
and should operate with little or no 
maintenance over long periods, ac- 
cording to the inventor. 

The system is designed for oper- 
ation on 24 volts. No short circuits 
or grounds are encountered with 
this low voltage. 

Mr. Ackell estimates that a single 
Electro-Typesetter could set the en- 
tire editorial content of an issue of 
the Wall Street Journal in 26 hours. 
Theoretically, of course, 26 machines 
could produce type for an issue in 
one hour. 

Output of a machine using the 
Electro-Typesetter is said to be more 
than two galleys an hour, which is 
double that expected of manually- 
operated machines. 





The Electro-Typesetter removed from the key- 
board of the linecasting machine. The upper 
portion shows the fingers which operate the 
individual keys while the lower half shows the 
means for support. The hook-like openings at 
the center left and right edges position and 
hold device in proper position over the key- 
board. The extensions below the hooks are a 
part of the linkage by which the Electro-Type- 
setter can be swung out of the way under the 
keyboard when manual operation is desired 
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One machinist can tend several 
machines, hanging on pigs of metal 
and dumping the stick as the key- 
board operates with no visible means 
of releasing the mats. The machinist 
does not have to handle any tape. 
Type produced is a _ near-perfect 
product of completely automatic, 
completely electrical controls, the 
inventor says. Errors in the orig- 
inal punching can be edited out or 
corrected before it is sent by wire 
for typesetting in another plant. 

The Electro-Typesetter is espe- 
cially suited to any operation where 
a substantial volume of identical 
matter is reproduced in _ several 
cities. In the Wall Street Journal’s 
operation, basically identical editions 


The small rectangular box at front edge of 
table on the left converts instructions formed 
by the holes in paper tape to electric signals 
for operation of the typecasting machine. On 
the right side is a conventional machine for 
reproducing instructions in paper tape, thus 
duplicating a similar tape at a distant point 


are printed in four widely separated 
cities. The four publication points 
were established to speed delivery 
of the newspaper to readers on a 
national basis. At present each edi- 
tion must set its type independently. 
The new system is expected to speed 
typesetting, eliminate much human 
error, improve delivery of the news- 
paper, and furnish each paper with 
last-minute news reports from the 
19 news bureaus in the United States 
and abroad. 

The Electro-Typesetter has been 
privately demonstrated to officials 
and engineers of companies in the 
printing and communications fields, 
to publishers and executives of a 
number of newspapers, and to offi- 
cials of interested labor unions. 

Mr. Kilgore announced that the 
company is in the process of con- 
sultation with unions with which the 
newspaper has contracts, and has 
every expectation of making satis- 
factory arrangements. 

The Wall Street Journal’s engi- 
neering laboratory has developed a 
number of devices previous to the 
Electro-Typesetter. Most of them 
have been for special use peculiar 
to the Journal’s operation. One of 
the inventions of interest to pub- 
lishers is an automatic mailing ma- 
chine. The Journal claims to be the 
largest user of the mails for news- 
paper delivery in the United States. 

The Chicago units will probably 
be installed early this year, when the 
plant is moved to a building recent- 
ly purchased by the Journal. 
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Designer of ATF’s New Quillscript Type Face 


% Tommy Thompson was born in 
Blue Point, N.Y., but he’s no silent 
oyster. Questions open the shell of 
his convictions about typography 
and graphic arts design in general, 
and he expresses them with lip serv- 
ice to nobody. He speaks from more 
than thirty years of experience. 
Back that far his father apprenticed 
him to a former Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing craftsman running 
a Brooklyn plate-lettering and die- 
engraving plant. 

For two years he etched layout 
guides for hand engravers, studied 
at home nights under a master en- 
graver, and learned enough to ap- 
praise hand engraving in those days 
as “atrophied.” But he was im- 
pressed with the heraldic designing 
done by an artist in a New York 
plant, and today he is convinced 
that the fine letter forms turned out 
from pantagraph models have never 
been excelled. 

After stop-overs in art service 
agencies, Tommy got into the ad- 
vertising business in the early ’20s. 
Art service toilers then were “bor- 
der designers, unsuccessful illustra- 
tors, or just guys who couldn’t make 
a go of sign painting.” It didn’t take 
him long “to get wise to the fact 
that good sources of lettering and 
typographic design must be sought 
outside of contemporary standards, 
and apart from artists, so-called, 
who follow them like sheep.” 

Tommy’s search led him to book 
collecting, chiefly early penman- 
ship copy books. He also cherishes 
an extensive array of typographic 
specimens. What he most likes to 
run across is obsolete faces in the 
metal. He delights in studying their 
ink spread and avoidance of ink 
traps, and how fitting and other 
problems were worked out by the 
old foundries before the Benton 
Matrix Engraving Machine came 
along. Here he tosses in: 

“Unfortunately, the Benton ma- 
chine even today has no brains with 


Tommy Thompson lives on Strawberry Hill in 
Norwalk, Conn., not far from New York. 
Upper left, he works at his board on the basic 
designs for Quillscript. Center, Tommy checks 
letter designs and their combinations at the 
case. Bottom, he seems to rest his arm on ink 
plate of 6x9 Sigwalt platen press in his attic, 
where he and his wife operate Puppet Press 


“Jommy 


which to think for the foundries. It 
cuts a bad punch or matrix just as 
loyally as a good one. Good or bad 
results depend upon the designer’s 
lettering ability and knowledge of 
his craft. If the cast type’s character, 
form, relationship or printability 
are not right, the fault must be 
traced back to the original pattern 
drawing and corrected there. Amer- 
ican Type Founders’ new method of 
making direct engravings of the de- 
signer’s drawings for the Benton 
machine appeals to me because it 
places responsibility for the result 
where it belongs—on the designer.” 

Steve Watts, manager of ATF’s 
Type Merchandising Department, 
explains that the patterns for Quill- 
script mats are not engraved in 
brass, but etched in zinc. Aim of this 
new method is to reproduce the 
drawings with perfect fidelity. Neg- 
atives of the drawings, in desired 
sizes, are used to transfer the images 
to sensitized zinc plates. After the 
plates are etched in an acid bath 
and given a chromium plating, the 
patterns are used to guide the cut- 
ting tool in making matrices for all 
type sizes in a series. The mats are 
engraved on the Benton machine. 
The only change in method is in 
making the pattern plate for guid- 


Page from booklet entitled “Poems for Eliza- 
beth (New Jersey)" features one dedicated to 
Steve Watts, ATF type merchandising mgr. 





& For Steve & 


Take a point off the “I” 
and apostrophe, 
We'll deliver it promptly 
in’ fifty-three. 
Shall we kern it, or turn it, 
we ponder and fret; 
We'll discuss it and prove it 
and font it up yet, 
For Committee's approved 
the three cents to t. t. 

















Thompson 


He'll tell you “no one ever designed a completely original 


By Leslie H. Allen 


ing the cutting tool when engraving 
the matrix. 

Today’s type designer, says Tom- 
my, “must know the limitations of 
the matrix or punch-cutting and 
casting machines, and style his work 
to those limitations. Facing the high 
standards of current advertising and 
publication styling, the extremely 
facile execution of hand lettering, 
and the fine contributions of photo- 
composition, the designer can no 
longer advance the typographic craft 
by copying great pen-written mod- 
els or reviving old faces. Imitation 
has been, far too long, not only the 
‘obnoxious element’ (to quote Will 
Dwiggins), but the piker element 
as well.” 

Tommy describes Quillscript as 
not in the imitative class, but as 
styled “only with respect to tradi- 
tional types with which it is ex- 
pected to work.” He sees it as aimed 
at a third-type market: 

“There’s always been a need for 
a more open-flowing face to use 
with Roman fonts based on Fif- 
teenth Century models. Quillscript 
has a freedom and open flow in word 


structure long lacking in traditional 
italic types. Italics have become 
more and more like oblique Ro- 
mans, less and less like the hand- 
script forms on which they were 
originally based. Quillscript caps, 
unlike the tradition-based caps of 
most italic faces, were designed not 
only to work well with lowercase, 
but also to work well together in 
all-cap lines. A dozen or so alternate 
characters were designed to make 
the face even more facile. 

“It would be paradoxical to call 
Quillscript a calligraphic type, be- 
cause calligraphy and type just were 
not ever meant for mixing together. 
Calligraphy ceases to be calligraphy 
when it suffers any alteration or 
reproduction, particularly via metal 
type or printing. Making calligraphy 
into type seems to me like making a 
halftone of a lithograph.” 

Over the past three decades Tom- 
my’s understanding of the relation- 
ship of style to legibility has brought 
him commissions involving read- 
ability problems ranging in size 
from two points to five feet. He feels 
that acceptance of his pen-flavored 


type face but some are mighty unique." Here's the story of 


one of America's top-notch type designers and his new face 


scripts by ad agency and magazine 
art directors has speeded the trend 
away from the heavy, old-style 
body types that weighted down ad- 
vertising thirty years ago. His fa- 
cility in lettering lighter script forms 
is indicated by the popular use of 
his nearly 100 photo-lettering fonts. 
Many were designed for exclusive 
use by such national magazines as 
Collier’s, Saturday Evening Post, 
Holiday and Mademoiselle. He de- 
signed for Life a complete graded 
family of heading and byline script 
forms which are produced by Photo- 
Lettering, Inc. , 

Tommy lives on Strawberry Hill 
in Norwalk, Conn., a commuter’s 
ride from New York City, center of 
his free-lancing contacts. In their 
attic he and his wife, Hazel, have 
set up the Puppet Press. There they 
run, mostly for the fun of it, a 6x9 
Sigwalt platen press, powered and 
fed by hand for producing impres- 
sions of any desired weight at the 
easy-going speed of one each fifteen 
seconds. Built-in cabinets house 
forty California cases, a dozen quar- 
ter cases, and plentiful supplies of 
leads, rules and flowers. There, too, 
Tommy keeps his collection of old 
woodcuts and stereotypes. 


Left: Partial showing of Quillscript ornaments designed by Thompson. Right: Quillscript used for Dorothy Parker poem printed at Puppet Press 








Quillscript Flowers 
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Lonely folk have lines of days 
long and faltering and thin; 
Therefore ~ little wax bouquets, 
prayers cut upon a pin, 
Little maps of pinkish lands, 
little charts of curly seas, 
Little plats of linen strands, 
little verses, such as these. 


« Dorothy Parker » 





























Wetzel advertisements appear in business men's publications only. They have been running for 20 years with constantly changing copy that shifts 
weekly from the serious to sarcastic to hardselling. Wetzel's reminder advertising consists of memo pads, blotters, and other samples of fine printing 


Whe Wetzel Plan For Effective 


Printing Plant Advertising 


Wetzel Printing, Inc., of New Orleans does a superlative job of using 


its own product, utilizing three media, to sell printing more effectively 


* There was a popular song of a 
few years back whose refrain went 
like this: “T’ain’t what you do, but 
the way that you do it.” 

George Wetzel, Gerard M. Schup- 
pert and Nolan Bourgeois of Wetzel 
Printing, Inc., 825 Girod Street, New 
Orleans, La., believe that there is a 
lot more truth than poetry in this 
song of yesteryear, if you apply its 
refrain to the planning of printing 
plant advertising. 

The Wetzel Printing sales plan- 
ners apply their “how you did it” 
mass-sales thinking to the matters 
of message and media. “Take the 
first for example,” said George Wet- 
zel, president of the New Orleans 
shop. “Suppose we said over and 
over again in our advertisements 
that Wetzel Printing, Inc. does a 
superlative job of printing on every- 
thing from publications to labels. It 
is true, to be sure. But how much 
effectiveness would such a message 
have? It would be like Westing- 
house saying that it has the best 
light globe. General Electric says 
the same thing, and so do a half 
dozen small competitors of these 
lighting giants. Everybody says that 
he has ‘the best.’ It’s been said so 
often, for so long, and in so many 
fields, that it no longer means a 
thing to the customer. 

“Our copy aim is different. We 
are ready to prove that we can do a 
fine job, and do it fast if need be. 
But we don’t try to prove it in our 
advertisements. Instead, we use 
them to open doors for our sales- 
men. Armed with samples and with 
facts and figures, they are in the 





right position to prove this when, 
where and in the way that counts.” 

Many plants use a lot of news- 
paper and other “shotgun” advertis- 
ing. Wetzel spends its advertising 
money in media that will reach the 
businessman. 

“We don’t sell to housewives, and 
we don’t do casual jobs like calling 
cards—the kind that might interest 
the general public,” explains George 
Wetzel. “It is natural, then, that we 
should advertise in media which 
will take our message to business 
men—these are our prospects—and 
not waste time or money taking it 
at the same time to a few hundred 
thousand housewives, clerks and 
newsboys. We have nothing against 
the use of newspaper advertising. 
The newspaper is a wonderful 
medium. It can sell printing, too. 
But it can sell printing only at a 
relatively high advertising cost, be- 








G.M. Schuppert, as 
the secretary and 
treasurer, doubles as 
author of unusual 
Wetzel advertise- 
ments, without re- 
peating one in the 
20 years of continu- 
ous advertising to 
business men, and as 
Winged Words editor 





cause there is so much circulation 
going to people who aren’t pros- 
pects, and because this wasted cir- 
culation must be paid for—by the 
printer, if he advertises in daily 
newspapers.” 

It is at this point that the Wetzel 
plan for media and message come 
together. If the copy is not to stress 
the all-too-stressed theme of quali- 
ty and plant equipment; and if the 
medium is to be a selective one 
reaching only business men, how are 
these business men to be reached, 
and what are they to be told in order 
to wedge open their doors for calls 
by Wetzel salesmen? 

The media used are three. The 
first two are of ranking importance, 
the third a mere reminder effort. 

Two weekly papers which reach 
only business readers, and only 
those in the management group— 
men who can say “yes” as well as 
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by Daud Warketecn 


“no”—constitute the first medium. 
These two publications are the house 
organs of the New Orleans Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the city’s 
Young Men’s Business Club. A Wet- 
zel advertisement has been in each 
issue of these publications for twenty 
straight years. And it’s not standing 
copy. It’s different every week. 
Next, and equal in importance, is 
direct mail. “We sell direct mail ma- 
terial so why shouldn’t we use it?” 
asks George Wetzel. “Our lists are 
culled regularly, both through the 
use of Post Office Form 3547 and 
through observations of our sales- 
men who call on the firms that re- 
ceive our direct mail.” This direct 
mail is not an infrequent, hit-or- 
miss proposition. It consists of the 
plant’s own house organ, a small 
publication written by Gerry Schup- 
pert called Wetzel’s Winged Words. 
The third, a reminder medium, is 
a series of blotters, memo pads and 
other designed-for-the-desk printed 
advertising which salesmen hand 
out to Wetzel customers and pros- 
pects. “This isn’t a really important 
medium,” explains George Wetzel, 
“but it helps. It is a part of the team. 
It sells Wetzel Printing through the 
magic of Wetzel’s own printing. 
Determined not to use the obvious 
sort of copy, both Wetzel’s Winged 
Words and the weekly series of 
business publication advertisements 
seek attention and aim to achieve a 
lasting awareness of the plant, the 
sort of awareness calculated to make 
a Wetzel salesman welcome in a 
prospect’s office—“If only,” says Mr. 
Wetzel, “to discuss some of the Wet- 
zel copy the prospect has read.” 
The business paper ads range 
from the serious through the sar- 
castic and down to the direct sell- 
ing. An example of. the. first type 


Wetzel's main direct 
mail effort is Winged 
Words, monthly house 
organ full of human 
interest items inter- 
spersed with selling 
sentences directed at 
firm's many customers 

















was an ad inserted just before 
Christmas 1951. Copy read: 

“Was there ever a Christmas as 
full of question as this? 

“Yes, there was. The very first 
one—1950 Christmases ago. A world 
infected with much the same mad- 
ness which all but engulfs us today 
was offered another chance, a Hope 
of Peace. That same offer has stood 
for nearly two thousand years; not 
fully accepted, yet not fully re- 
jected. And once a year, all of us, 
in our own ways, commemorate this 
greatest offer ever made. It’s an un- 
selfish time. A time when even our 
business relations defy measure- 
ment on a sales graph. It’s a wish- 
ing time . . . and to all our friends, 
we wish that this troubled Christ- 
mas-time and the new year that fol- 
lows will bring peace, prosperity 
and a bounty of the things you most 
desire.” 

On the sarcastic side, a recent ad- 
vertisement was headlined, “Vell, 
Victor?” The copy continued: 

“Victor Hugo wrote the follow- 
ing— 

“Tn the twentieth century, war 
will be dead, the scaffold will be 
dead, hatred will be dead, dogmas 
will be dead, man will live. He will 
possess something higher than these 
—a great country, the whole earth; 
and a great hope, the whole heaven.’ 

“Well . . . find a seat and hold 
onto your hat. The next fifty years 
are going to be interesting !” 

On the hard-selling side was this 
bit of copy: 

“Wise men through the centuries 
must have considered Time pretty 
important. Many took a proverbial 
crack at the old man... . Time waits 
for no man... . Time is of the es- 
sence. ... Time is money. One thing 
a man can be sure of losing and 
never regaining is Time. So why lose 
Time? Why have your Printing and 
Lithography continually detoured, 
one place for Art, another for Nega- 
tives and Plates, another for Type- 





setting, and still somewhere else for 
Presswork? When you give the com- 
plete job to Wetzel, you avoid all 
detours. Your jobs stream merrily 
along. Let us demonstrate the valye 
of Wetzel Service as a definite sav- 
ing of Time, Trouble and Money.” 

Wetzel’s Winged Words, like the 
continuing business publication cam- 
paign, intersperses the serious, sar- 
castic and selling. It is made up of 
a number of meaty paragraphs and 
small items. Gerry Schuppert, who 
acts as editor of Wetzel’s Winged 
Words in addition to his duties as 
secretary-treasurer of Wetzel Print- 
ing, Inc., likes to mix up the three 
in the same way a shrewd quarter- 
back mixes up his power plays, 
wide-open razzle-dazzle and long 
passing. Each item is designed to be 
interesting enough alone and un- 
aided by its companions to merit 
reading by the type of busy busi- 
nessman who buys printing. The 
direct selling comes in the form of 
statements which intersperse the 
serious and sarcastic, and the human 
interest tales about famous folk. 

What results has Wetzel Printing, 
Inc., enjoyed from this out-of-the- 
ordinary advertising? “The best way 
to answer that—since it would be 
impossible to measure everything 
by saying that such-and-such an or- 
der came over the transom thanks 
to an ad in the Chamber of Com- 
merce paper on Feb. 12, 1952—is to 
cite some of the comments we get. 
We’re fortunate in having a very 
good yardstick against which to 
measure results. Our readers are 
literate people; many of them are 
advertising men, sales managers, 
other executives whose job it is to 
know how to write. Every week 
brings up a flood of ‘guest’ adver- 
tisements that the readers write for 
us—free—hoping to see their efforts 
in one of the Wetzel advertisements,” 
says George Wetzel. 


Chair Warmers Don’t Get Business 

“That chair,” a businessman told 
a visitor, “is worth $5,000.” 

“Says you!” said the visitor. “How 
could a chair like that be worth 
$5,000?” 

“That’s what it cost me _ last 
year,” the business man explained. 
“Sitting in it and thinking instead of 
going out after business.” 


Helps Eliminate Slur 

Of all the gimmicks proposed to 
eliminate slur from the back edge 
of a sheet, providing impression is 
right, about the best is to lock a rule 
or slug to print on the rear margin 
of the sheet. Trim it off when the 
job is completed. 
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“I'm Still Going Strong,” 
Says... 


Ed Gillespie--Dean of 


Advertising Typographers 


"There are very few left around that have his skill," says a former 


competitor. You'll be thrilled with the story of how a poor printer's devil 


from Canada became the partner of one of the greatest designers of 


* Edwin B. Gillespie, 80, a former 
partner of the late Oswald Cooper, 
is still going strong as a consulting 
superintendent and salesman for the 
famous Bertsch & Cooper typography 
plant in Chicago. 

An “artist in eomposition,” Gil- 
lespie’s most famous job was the 
composition of a complete book 
which won a place on the “50 Best 
Books of 1950.” The job was the 
“Book of Oz Cooper”—the story of 
the great artist, designer, letterer 
and typographer, who is best known 
for his type face, Cooper Black. 

Learning the trade in a small 
newspaper office in Canada, Gillespie 
served a four-year apprenticeship 
before coming to Chicago at the age 
of 18. His first job was with the 
Women’s Temperance Publishing 
Company, a plant connected with 
the W.C.T.U. His youth and inno- 
cence appealed to the late Frances 
Willard, founder of the organization, 
and he was placed in the composing 
room with 50 women typesetters. 

While not yet 20, his next job was 
as foreman for Western Rural, a 
predecessor of the Prairie Farmer 
magazine. He was in charge of 13 
women hand-peggers and one ap- 
prentice. The depression of 1835 
threw him out of a job. 

For three years he worked in a 
notorious sweatshop plant until it 
signed a contract with the union. 
He had not yet been able to secure a 
“card” and this new contract cost 
him his job. 

Drifting from plant to plant, he 
was at one time foreman of The 
Universalist, official publication of 
the Universalist Church. His friend, 
Horace Jefferson, a direct descend- 
ant of the third president, sponsored 
him in taking out a union card and 
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all time. Now at 80, Ed Gillespie is still setting a very high standard 








getting him a job at the Rand Mc- 
Nally publishing plant. When he 
found they were resetting some of 
his jobs, he determined to learn 
what was wrong and do it right. 

A self-imposed instruction in the 
fine art of typography then followed. 
He would get a proof of his job, go 
to a friend and get criticism, and 
then rework it. With six months of 
this practice he became so proficient 
that other printers began coming to 
him for advice and help. 

About 1905 the new Monotype ma- 
chines began to be installed, and 
Gillespie wanted to become an op- 
erator. He went to night school and 
learned the keyboard. He took a 
job as operator at Faithorn, then 
moved to the University of Chicago 
Press, and finally to the Dial Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Frederick C. Browne, a brother 
of the publisher, was foreman of the 
composing room, and an old-time 
master printer. From him Gillespie 
learned more about the fine art of 
correct spacing, and after a few 
years he was outstripping the boss 
in doing quality work. At that time 
The Dial, a monthly magazine, was 
doing some of the finest typography 
in the country. 

Newspapers seemed to offer a little 
better opportunity, and about 1910 
Ed Gillespie deserted quality type- 
setting for a period of 12 years while 
he worked at the Chicago Daily 
Journal, oldest newspaper in the 
city then, but now long discontinued. 

When The Dial was sold, his old 
foreman, Fred Browne, acquired the 
composing room equipment and set 
up shop at the Athenaeum Building, 
a famous old Chicago landmark and 
hangout for artists and designers. 
Browne wanted Gillespie to become 












a partner, and it was during a visit 
at the Browne plant that Gillespie 
first made the acquaintance of Os- 
wald Cooper. 

Browne and Cooper were arguing 
about a job of composition and they 
called the visitor over to settle the 
argument. Cooper’s explanation was 
so clear and so artistically right that 
Gillespie could not help but agree. 
Cooper’s theories opened new hori- 
zons of what typography could mean, 
and never again was there to be any 
doubt about typographic taste. He 
had been a good printer before, but 
now he learned new values. 

“To me, the lessons of Oz Cooper 
were a revelation, and I went home 
supremely happy in the excitement 
of finding something really new and 
wonderful in typography. 

“Cooper himself was a master 
printer and could make a job of 
composition sing! 

“T learned that typesetting was 
something more than just putting 
letters together. The message is the 
important thing. A printer sets type, 
but the composition is more than 
just type. It must be a message so 
well put together that it conveys 
a thought. The kind of type doesn’t 
matter too much, but it must be so 
well composed that the reader isn’t 
conscious of the type itself, but keeps 
on reading until it’s finished.” 

Thus spoke Ed Gillespie of his 
first meeting with Cooper. 

From Cooper, Gillespie learned 
that the secret of good typesetting 
was “in-spacing,” and even today 
that is one of the trade secrets that 
makes the difference between medi- 
ocre typesetting and typography. 
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“The usual practice is to set a line 
and then space it out to fill the 
measure,” Gillespie explained. 

“With Cooper’s system, the line is 
spaced in to get another word or 
syllable in the stick. This minimizes 
the space between words and makes 
for a more even color and easier 
reading. It also reduces the danger 
of white space rivers in the text. 
Sometimes, to get a better fitting 
of the letters, and to work in extra 
letters in a tight line, it is necessary 
to shave off the sides of the type.” 

Now that inspiration had been 
added to skill in the trade, Gillespie 
began looking for an opportunity to 
put into practice his new-found in- 
sight into typography. 

At this time (1916), Cooper was 
in partnership with Fred Bertsch, 
a master salesman, just as Cooper 
was a master advertising designer 


and lettering artist. Their business 
had been growing, and they encour- 
aged Gillespie to help handle some 
of their type composition. 

Although he was just a working 
compositor, he rented space in the 
building and bought $50 worth of 
Goudy types. It was a big step and 
for a time he was almost discour- 
aged. The second month’s business, 
however, brought in enough to pay 
the rent and after that he began to 
grow slowly. 

Then, in 1918, his former foreman 
and now his competitor, Browne, 
died of flu in the great epidemic. 
The Browne plant was for sale and 
he bought it for $1,000, paying $50 
a month for worn-out equipment. It 
was a wise move, for now he had all 
of Bertsch & Cooper’s business. 

His first employee was a Scotch 
girl, Belle McAlpine, now in the 


Reproduction of one of the 200 pages Ed Gillespie set by hand in Cooper Oldstyle to win a place 
in "50 Best Books of 1950." Note how two paragraphs illustrate Gillespie's composition style 








@ When the Cooper Black was cast Oz did not want it in the shop. 
Over his protest I put the type in with the understanding that the let- 
ters were to be undercut and closely fitted. One line of 42-point Cooper 
Black for a full page magazine ad was one and one-half inches too wide 
without space between words. By undercutting and fitting closely it 


came into the space. 
(Note same number of words below} 


When the Cooper Black was cast Oz did not want it in the shop. Over 
his protest I put the type in with the understanding that the letters were to 
be undercut and closely fitted. One line of 42-point Cooper Black for a full 
page magazine ad was one and one-half inches too wide without space be- 


tween words. By undercutting and fitting closely it came into the space. 


Mr. Cooper reluctantly approved the shaving and fitting process. The first 
paragraph is set as the type comes from the case—spaced out. In the second 
paragraph the letters are shaved, fitted and spaced in. Twelve galleys were 
set from old, used type that Bertsch & Cooper had on hand. When the Book 
Committee saw the proofs, they were concerned about how the type would 
print. A friend of the Society {who prefers to remain anonymous} offered 
to furnish all new type. The twelve galleys were reset, plus forty more. 

Ray DaBoll has rendered a great service by his masterly design of this 
book. I have enjoyed my association with him in preparing it, and it is my be- 
lief that his work is a faithful interpretation of the Cooper tradition. 

I, myself, have given twelve years of spare time, without assistance, to 
the laborious typesetting task. It is a great pleasure to devote this time to the 
memory of a man so truly deserving. Reflecting his extreme modesty, Oz 
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Printers’ Home in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. He had known her as a 
conscientious and accurate worker 
when they were both on The Dial. 
One week he had a payroll of $800 
and not a penny to pay his workers. 
Belle learned of his trouble and 
lent him money out of her savings. 

But better times were coming, for 
in one month alone he made enough 
to pay back all of his personal debts. 

Bertsch & Cooper was not only 
his best customer. It was such a 
convenient arrangement that the 
master salesman, Bertsch, sold him 
on the partnership plan and the 
three men began working together 
and splitting the proceeds. Suzan 
Hotze, a talented Swiss girl, came 
into the business, and so great was 
her ability that she was soon running 
the place. Now Cooper and Gillespie 
could devote themselves to their art 
and craft, and Bertsch could do the 
selling for the partnership. 

Eventually, Bertsch retired and 
Cooper died in December of 1940. 
Suzan and Gillespie carried on the 
business for a few years, and in 
1946 the establishment was sold to 
settle the Cooper estate. 

Mr. Gillespie stayed on to work 
for the firm which continued to carry 
the Bertsch & Cooper name. He still 
cherished the name of Oswald 
Cooper as one of the greatest of 
typographic and advertising design- 
ers as well as layout and lettering 
artists of all time. 

“Of course, his work looks out- 
of-date today,” Mr. Gillespie said, 
“but if he were still living, he would 
have continued to change with the 
times and would be a leader in 
modern design. He was an admirer 
of Lucian Bernhard and other mod- 
ern designers, who are still doing 
great work. 

“Cooper didn’t always approve of 
his own type designs after they were 
cast by the type foundry,” said Gil- 
lespie. The original lettering was 
usually done for some special pur- 
pose and was never intended to be 
made into type designs, but was 
later adapted for that purpose. 
Cooper absolutely refused to let us 
have his most famous type, Cooper 
Black, in the shop, but we put it in 
against his wishes.” 

In some instances, the method of 
casting the type spoiled its effect, 
according to Gillespie. Although 
Cooper was the designer for the old 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler type 
foundry in Chicago, he also sold 
some designs to the American Type 
Founders Company. 

When the Chicago Society of Ty- 
pographic Arts decided about 1937 

(Turn to page 75) 
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Negative master or matrix case and a standard perforated ribbon which controls it. Any existing arrangement can be made without re 
characters, Right: An over-top stand showing, at left, light source and reflector taking place of bridge. Note paper tower and ribbon at right 
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English Monophoto Being Introduced in U.S. 


British phototype composing machine uses a standard Monotype keyboard. 





Caster has negative matrix case, film magazine, light source in place of hot metal 


* The Monophoto, a British photo- 
type composing machine, will shortly 
be introduced to the American print- 
ing field by the Lanston Monotype 
Company. The Monophoto machine 
represents the successful culmination 
of over 15 years of intensive research 
and development work by the Mono- 
type Corporation, Ltd., in England. 

The objective of providing a prac- 
tical working machine, capable of 
bridging the transition from hot metal 
to phototype composition with only a 
few changes in techniques and com- 
position procedure, has been accom- 
plished by retaining the standard, 
existing Monotype keyboard and 
by utilizing standard Monotype prin- 
ciples and mechanism of the compo- 
sition caster in the Monophoto unit. 

Accordingly, the normal keyboard 
procedure is continued, and the re- 
sulting perforated paper ribbon is 
fed through the Monophoto machine 
where it actuates the normal and 
space wedges and the photo-matrix 
case in a manner similar to that on 
the hot metal machine, except that 
all hot metal components such as the 
melting pot, pump, molds, etc., have 
been replaced by recently-designed 
photographic unit. 

The resulting product is positive 
(or negative) composition on film 
or photo-paper that can be used 
directly in exposing the photo-litho- 
graphic, photogravure or photoen- 
graving printing form, or provide 
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quality black and white proofs for 
advertising or other kinds of copy 
preparation. 

The standard unit system of com- 
position of characters in accordance 
with their set size is paralleled by 
a totalizing mechanism that advances 
the successive projected characters 
setwise in scanning the film until 
each line is completed. The mecha- 
nism is then returned to “zero” to 
begin scanning of the following line 
of composition. 

The optical and photographic fea- 
tures of the Monophoto machine in- 
troduce novel arrangements that 


permit the film to remain stationary 
during composition of a line, as well 
as to retain constant image and ob- 
ject planes, regardless of the ratio 
of enlargement or reduction. The 
former is accomplished through. uti- 
lizing the set-wise movement of a 
pair of first-surface mirrors that, by 
double reflection, projects the char- 
acter image on to the film across a 
constant distance path, regardless of 
its position in the line. Similarly, an 
ingenious optical arrangement of two 
prisms and a lens permits internal 
variations of the optical distances to 
provide 414- to 24-point composition 


A standard Monotype keyboard may be used on the Monophoto. The fi!m spool, at right, enables 
film to be loaded in darkroom, exposed on Monophoto, and returned to darkroom for processing 
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without any over-all displacement 
of the planes of the photomatrix case 
or the film. 

The versatility and quality typo- 
graphical standards inherent in the 
Monotype system are continued in 
the Monophoto machine, affording 
such facilities as the extended 1517 
die case, automatic centering and 
quadding, intermediate justification 
for tabular work, 60 pica-em width 
of composition and the separation of 
the keyboarding from the composing, 
so that the Monophoto machine can 
be operated continuously at full 
speed and be supplied from several 
keyboards where feasible. 

The release from the limitation of 
type metal casting has made possible 
speeds of well over 200 characters 
per minute, regardless of composi- 
tion size; can provide intermediate 
or fractional point sizes, continuous 
script composition, and integrated 
characters in oriental faces built up 
by double or multiple exposures. 

While the reproduction range of 
the Monophoto machine from a 
single photomatrix case can extend 
from 414- to 24-point composition, 
in practice several modified photo- 
matrix cases are made available, 
each representing a limited range 
of point sizes in accordance with the 
characteristics imparted by the type 
designer. The choice of the number 
of these modified cases needed is 


conditioned by the degree of typo- 
graphical exactitude desired, as well 
as by cost considerations. 

The Monophoto machine is cur- 
rently being given field tests in 
England over a wide range of print- 


ing requirements. The tooling for 
quantity production has already 
been completed, and a prototype will 
soon be in operation at the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company in 
Philadelphia. 


The basic Monophoto machine for photo 
typesetting is similar to standard Monotype 


Carnegie’s Printing Department 
Has Good Demand for Graduates 


The Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pittsburgh, first institu- 
tion to offer an instruction program 
leading to a Bachelor of Science De- 
gree in Printing, reports that place- 
ment of graduates has never been a 
problem since the Department of 
Printing Management was estab- 
lished in 1913. Currently, there are 
at least five offers of employment for 
each graduate. 

Of the 48 students graduated last 
June, 24 now have positions with 
printing plants, six with periodical 
or book publishers, four with cor- 
porations and one with Carnegie 
Tech. Two have positions in their 
native countries, Canada and the 
Philippines, five have entered the 
armed services, one is taking post 
graduate work. Average monthly 
starting salary of those employed 
in the graphic arts was $350. 

Graduates trained at Carnegie 
over the past 40 years hold positions 
in at least 40 states and ten foreign 
countries. Many are executives or 
administrators. Others do special- 
ized technical work in production 
planning and control, estimating and 
cost analysis. Around 65 per cent 
are engaged in sales and advertis- 
ing, seven per cent serve companies 
producing and distributing printing 
supplies and equipment, and four 
per cent are teachers. 

Carnegie points out that gradu- 
ates are able to step into excellent 
paying positions because of their 
complete training. Instruction qual- 
ifies them to make executive deci- 
sions on printing management, 
planning and production, within the 
framework of a broad understand- 
ing of labor problems and produc- 
tion operations. Students learn the 
capacities and capabilities of men 
and machines by being themselves 
men at machines. They set type by 
hand and machine, lock up forms, 
learn how to do letterpress, litho- 
graphic and other work. 

“By relating such know-how to 
plant layout planning and produc- 
tion flow arrangements,” says the 
school, “graduate is able to elim- 
inate unnecessary waste in time, 
materials and energy. He may never 
actually plan and design printing 
jobs, but he is given this back- 
ground so that he can effectively 
supervise the work of art directors, 
artists, designers, photographers, en- 
gravers and printing craftsmen. 


“Students work with the finest of 
equipment obtainable in what can 
well be termed a million-dollar 
printing plant. The laboratories are 
equipped for instruction in typog- 
raphy, Linotype, Intertype and 
Monotype composition, litho plate- 
making, photo-offset presswerk, and 
presswork for forms composed of 
type, line cuts and halftones. Older 
machines have been replaced by 
newer models. A large amount of 
the equipment has been made avail- 
able through the generosity of many 
machinery manufacturers. Certain 
types of equipment can not be made 
available for use in the laboratories. 
So the students study such equip- 
ment through a series of commer- 
cial plant inspection tours.” 


Do’s and Don'ts 
for the Printer 


Don’t use regular ink on Krome- 
kote or similar paper stocks, or on 
silver or gold ink. Use gloss inks. 
Don’t pile too high or the job will 
offset, even if sprayed. 

Do make up forms on composi- 
tors’ stands, square and justified. All 
workups start there. If the lockup 
man doesn’t fix up forms that the 
make-up man overlooks, workups 
are sure to follow. 

Don’t use fine halftone cuts on 
coarse stocks or vice versa. 

Do put in rules in forms that trim, 
so that pressman knows how to turn 
and back up sheets; also to get the 
form straight for position. 

Do use tungsten steel plates on 
presses where cut-out dies and 
scores are used. Make ready as on 
regular forms, and your cutting 
rules will last almost indefinitely. 
Don’t use make-ready in back of 
rules. 

Do build up or shave down all 
cuts to type-high before putting on 
the press. 

On cylinders, don’t underpack 
plates or type, as this will make the 
tympan packing creep. If form is 
over-packed, it will pull tympan out 
of clamps. 

When locking forms on Kellys, 
Horizontals, Millers, Little Giants, 
etc., always block side of chases. It 
keeps inside of chases square, keeps 
forms square and consequently no 
workups. 

—Buu Hers in St. Louis Craftsman. 
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THE PROOFROOM 


BY H. D. BUMP 


History in the Making 

I am interested in compiling infor- 
mation in the field of punctuation or 
printers’ points. Iam notso much inter- 
ested in the use of the different types 
of punctuation as in their history— 
who invented each, when each was 
invented, and what was used previous 
to their invention. I also am interested 
in diacritical markings. 


Has anyone any suggestions for 
this young student of printing, aside 
from seeking a simpler subject? 
What we know about the history of 
punctuation could easily be tatooed 
on the stomach of a germ. Our con- 
fidence in our readers is so great 
that we are sure there are those 
amongst us who know what was 
used as a comma before the comma 
was invented. And it is high time 
that the inventor of the hyphen was 
lugged out of obscurity, to receive 
his just deserts, and to clear up the 
question of exactly what he had in 
mind when he invented the thing. 


Monstrosity With Hyphen 

My boss insists that Noah recom- 
mends that the prefix “pre” should 
not be separated by a hyphen from 
the rest of the word. Thus we get the 
monstrosity “premake-ready.” In the 
University of Chicago style book, it says 
that unusual forms may retain the hy- 
phen. What do you say? 


Wouldn’t “pre-make-ready” also 
be in the monstrosity class? In our 
U. of C. Manual of Style we find 
agreement with the Noah of your 
boss—prefixes not retaining the hy- 
phen (except in combination with 
words beginning with their terminal 
vowel, as re-enter). We can think of 
no sound objection to premakeready. 
If anyone can, let him speak now. 
The glossary of the forenamed Man- 
ual, incidentally, has make-ready, 
followed by makeup. Words into 
Type boldly lists makeready, fol- 
lowed by make up. 

We iook with favor on the forms 
makeready and premakeready. Why 
break them up? One should be re- 
strained in use of the hyphen. If 
you let yourself go, you can “justify” 
its use almost anywhere, under any 
circumstances. Men may someday 
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cease making wars, but the battle 
of the hyphen will go on forever. 
People are learning to read and in- 
terpret; they don’t need nonessential 
props. Let the antiquated language 
of law cling to custody of the hy- 
phen, when superfluous. 


The Eyes Have It 

I read proof on a newspaper. There’s 
only one thing that keeps me from 
leading a happy, well integrated life. 
The sand in my spinach is a headline 
writer who specializes in eyes: some- 
body is “eying” the municipal expen- 
ditures, the water supply; even the 
sewage system gets “eyed” on the 
front page. The only things I ever see 
in the paper worth eying are in the 
ladies ads—not even the dames on the 
society page. Could you give me an 
affidavit to the effect that this use of 
the eyes is grating on the nerves, pos- 
sibly incorrect, I hope! 


We agree with you that this is an 
annoying usage, but we are afraid 
your headline writer could demon- 
strate that he is within his rights in 
making the pages look like they had 
thyroid trouble. Why don’t you 
make up a list of words for him? 
See if you can find several four-let- 
ter words meaning investigate. 


Split Wide Open 

I’m open-minded about splitting in- 
finitives, but I believe that this sen- 
tence, which I queried to my regret, 
would be better if unsplit: “The book- 
let will enable you to more clearly 
understand the game.” Why not “to 
understand the game more clearly”? 

And is there such a word as inobvi- 
ous? I can’t find it in my dictionary. 
I don’t like it. It didn’t come up in my 
work; it was used by the leader in my 
great books course. 


1. Why not, indeed? We like split 
infinitives and put a chip on our 
shoulder when one is queried, but 
agree with you that the sentence 
sounds better when revised. The 
split seems forced here. 

2. Look in the microscopic print 
at the bottom of the page in an una- 
bridged dictionary. Inobvious is 
there, very inobviously. How could 
you question your leader? That sort 
cf thing is what started the Ameri- 
can Revolution, you know. 
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Odd Marks Cause Confusion 

Many proofreaders, when inter- 
rupted, have a habit of noting their 
place on the proof with a pencil 
mark. If this mark is not carefully 
erased, it can cause confusion and 
slow down the typesetter who is 
making corrections. 

A handy device is to mark your 
place by stabbing a small hole in the 
paper near the spot where you leave 
off. Since this bears no resem- 
blance to a proofreader’s symbol, 
there is not so much chance of creat- 
ing confusion. 


A Singular Plural 

In the “Typographic Clinic” for 
November, there was this sentence: 
“Five lines of copy with as many dif- 
ferent type faces do not constitute good 
style ...” Shouldn’t that be “does not”? 


In this instance it is entirely up to 
the writer. If he is thinking and 
intending to convey the idea of the 
five lines as a unit of copy, he can 
say “does”; if he thinks of them as 
five separate units, as they certainly 
appeared to be, he can and did say 
“do.” And if a writer is thinking of 
five lines in the plural and refers to 
them as singular, it would be hard 
to prove that he is thinking ungram- 
matically, which we are sure Mr. 
Petty, who did that “Clinic,” would 
not do. If this thing is really worry- 
ing you, you can write and ask him 
whether he was thinking singular- 
ly or plurally. Of course, with the 
“does,” one has a mental picture of 
copy as the subject, rather than five 
unrelated lines. 


Joint Ownership 

It being a dull day in the proofroom, 
we got into a hassle about the posses- 
sive form of fathers-in-law. Could you 
settle this once and for all, so we can 
concentrate on our football pool? 


Boy, we don’t envy your boss. In 
the extremely unlikely event that 
two fathers-in-law had joint pos- 
session of something, it would be 
fathers-in-law’s. Onsecond thought, 
they could have grandchildren in 
common, but then one probably 
would say the grandfathers’ grand- 
children. 
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A Typographical Cap 

I saw this sentence in District News, 
a paper put out by the National Asso- 
ciation of Soil Conservation Districts: 
“General Eisenhower was particularly 
interested in the Democratic methods 
of Soil Conservation Districts.” Wasn’t 
that cap D a typographical error rather 
than a political error? 


The Soil Conservation Districts 
are democratic rather than officially 
Democratic, so there’s a good chance 
that the printer—not the General— 
put the cap on the D. Both Demo- 
crats and Republicans got awfully 
interested in the methods of the 
other side there at the end, but no 
one was worrying about soil con- 
servation, in the narrow meaning of 
the phrase. 


Remember the Old U 

When you get through with the dis- 
cussion about the long “s” you can 
encourage your critics to take up the 
old “u,” which as you remember (?) 
was printed and writ as “v.” 


We are not going to encourage our 
“critics” to take up the old “u.” And 
we deny remembering it. Anyone 
interested can go look at the inscrip- 
tions on the nearest government 
building. Regardless of the party in 
power, government architects cling 
to the old u. And the unabridged 
dictionary has a fascinating discourse 
on the subject. 

Smile when you call Proofroom 
readers “critics,” unless you mean 
“persons skilled in judging the quali- 
ties and merits of some class of 
things”—not “those who judge cap- 
tiously or with severity, who cen- 
sure and find fault.” 


Bulge at Fort Knox 

Large sums are printed as $10 billion 
in order to make it easy for the reader 
to grasp the meaning instantly instead 
of counting the ciphers in order to un- 
derstand what he’s reading. When we 
remember that type is printed to be 
read, perhaps this “monstrosity” is 
justified. 

That 19.5 billion dollars is one of my 
pets. To me the phrase means only 
19.5 separate silver or paper dollars, 
which is something which ain’t. 


Just leave it at $19 and we’d have 
to scratch for it. It’s fine to simplify 
things for the reader, but it does no 
harm to remember that he has some 
native intelligence. When we read 
about the government spending or 
giving away sums of money, we as- 
sume that billions are meant. We 
don’t talk in little, understandable, 
meaningful sums any more, which 
may explain why we, the governed, 
do not get more excited about gov- 
ernment expenditures. 


From Australia 

I feel obliged to comment on a couple 
of entries in the Proofroom for June. 
In “To Quote or Not to Quote” I would 
suggest that the difficulty of deciding 
whether the first paragraph should 
have closing quotes could best be 
solved by running in the second para- 
graph with the first. Why a second 
paragraph anyway? The tendency in 
some newspapers nowadays seems to 
be to make every sentence a paragraph. 

Then in “Winter Needs No Cap”: 
“People were dying like flies from the 
influenza during that fateful Winter 
-of 1917.” Should not the date be “Fall 
of 1918”? I, personally, was in service 
in South African waters in the Royal 
Navy at the time, but I still have vivid 
memories of the havoc caused by the 
influenza epidemic in October of 1918, 
just before the Armistice took effect. 
If my memory serves me properly, the 
epidemic commenced in the late sum- 
mer of 1918. I have also heard my wife 
(living in Glasgow then) mention that 
hundreds of American soldiers never 
got beyond Glasgow in their crusade 
against the German Kaiser, but died in 
hospitals there from influenza. 


It is heartening to have evidence 
that our words are read halfway 
across the world by one who is 
sufficiently interested to send com- 
ments on them. 

We are afraid that telling our 
reader to run his paragraphs to- 
gether so that he won’t have to 
worry about punctuation at the end 
of the first paragraph is evading the 





Vern iisig 
This charming creature, bowing thanks to all 
those who became interested in the long s, 
still signs his name wrong, according to E. L. 
Bristol, town historian of Bristol, New York. 
Mr. Bristol says that in a number of old books 
in his possession, which he has reason to be- 
lieve were carefully printed, the long s was 
used for all except the terminal letter, and ex- 
cept in words in which the double s is followed 
by a consonant. We are sorry we couldn't 
print all the letters on this subject—H. B. 








issue, even though it would be sen- 
sible advice in this instance. News- 
paper paragraphs often run short. 
Most of us were taught to write that 
way in schools of journalism so a 
paragraph here and a_ paragraph 
there could be snipped out in the 
interest of fitting a story to the de- 
sired space in the layout. 

If everyone will kindly believe us, 
we will plead extreme youth as the 
cause of not catching the proper flu 
year. You are right. It was 1918. 


The Mine Is Working 

In the October Proofroom you men- 
tioned an Indiana newspaper, the 
Linton Daily. There is a column in 
that paper, called “Mine Run,” which 
always ends with the remark: Next 
histe day will be Friday (or whatever 
day). There is no “histe” in my spank- 
ing new dictionary. What does it mean? 


There was no “histe” in our 
spanking new dictionary either, so 
we asked the columnist, Joe E. 
Turner, who is a banker when he 
isn’t columning (and that’s a rare 
combination of hobbies). This is 
what he wrote in reply: 

The word is simply the vernacular 
for “hoist” and, we believe, is used 
in practically all coal mining dis- 
tricts, not only by miners but by the 
general public as well. The average 
person would laugh at one who pro- 
nounced the word hoist as the dic- 
tionary tells us it should be pro- 
nounced—to rhyme with joist and 
foist or moist. 

And to make it still plainer to 
people outside coal-mining regions, 
“hoist days” mean days that the 
mine works or hoists coal out of the 
pits. No, it is not because people who 
live in these diggin’s are ignorant— 
it’s because we think that the word 
“histe,” as we use it, is now an 
adopted word into the language— 
like snollygoster. All we wish is 
that there were more histe days— 
we don’t apologize for what may 
seem to be our ignorance or for the 
inelegance of a word. 


Unmotherly Mother 

Yesterday while reading proof I 
came across the phrase “ungiving 
mother.” It sounded strange to me and 
“ungiving” was not listed in my desk 
dictionary. I queried the word. Since 
then I have been wondering if I was 
mistaken. It is possible that I may not 
see that proof when it is returned, so 
will you give me your opinion. 


In an obsolete usage, ungiving 
meant to relax or yield. Today it is 
not unusual in the vocabulary of 
psychology. An ungiving mother 
would be one who lacked maternal 
warmth and interest. 
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Scanning the Scene 
Through the Eyes of 


























Who Should Lay Out, and How 
I welcome the letter I recently 
received from Beatrice Warde, pub- 
licity manager of the Monotype 
Corporation, Limited, of London, 
England. It’s the first direct word 
I’ve had from this sparkler among 
womankind since she thrilled hun- 
dreds in graphic arts circles during 
a tour of the United States in 1950. 
Along with the letter came a copy 
of the most recent issue of The 
Monotype Recorder, quarterly pub- 
lication of the corporation. In pass- 
ing along my thanks, I regret that 
nothing of its kind is issued in our 
country. It is inspiring toward the 
uplift of printing craftsmanship. As 
it should, the publication also ex- 
emplifies the finest craftsmanship. 
The issue in question is titled 
“Typographic Transformations.” 
Throughout its thirty-odd large 
pages, the illustrations are repro- 
ductions of typographic designs, 
first as they were issued and, along- 
side, as they were more suitably 
and ably done over; the idea parallels 
that of “The Typographic Clinic” fea- 
ture of THe INLAND Printer. These 
resettings, all thirty-five of them, are 
the best entries in the annual Gold 
Medal Layout Competition of Brit- 
ish Federation of Master Printers. 
In the postscript of the issue, Be- 
atrice Warde says that the master 
printer has found the layout pencil 
“thrusting like a wedge between 
him and his customer” and “to the 
craftsman-compositor its hard point 
may feel like a very thorn in the 
flesh.” Long-time readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER will recall that on 
not a few occasions I have lamented 
the fact that the initiative in the 
styling of printing had been taken 
from the printer by the artists and 
designers in advertising agencies 
and elsewhere. There are exceptions 
to the rule, but, regrettably, that is 
largely the situation here today. 
That is incidental, if a consider- 
ation at all, in the justifiable gripe 
expressed in the postscript and in 
the letter from Mrs. Warde. She 
stresses another angle, one that 
has not occurred to me or, as far 
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as I know, to other commentators in 
this country. 

In the support of school-craft in- 
struction and in sponsoring compe- 
titions for excellence, the master 
printers of Great Britain had, as 
their laudable leading objective, im- 
provement in the quality of the 
work of their composing room 
workers. The effort seems to have 
boomeranged, with the result that 
many have left composing rooms for 
the more interesting and creative, 
and possibly more lucrative, work 
of planning typography for the com- 
positors of several or more shops. 

There is much to be said in favor 
of having the best man of a com- 
posing room design in blueprint 
form (layout) for all compositors 
to follow. And it should quite ob- 
viously raise the quality standards 
to the best, and could, with the 
layout accurate as to measurement, 
speed up production by slower 
thinkers. What it may do to in- 
dividual, less able workers—as far 
as their own development and initi- 
ative are concerned—is another 
matter not precisely pertinent to 
issues of the moment. 

In her letter, Mrs. Warde refers 
to an article she has prepared for 
that excellent publication, The Pen- 
rose Annual. 





Mrs. Beatrice Warde, subject of discussion by 
JL this month, is publicity manager for the 
Monotype Corporation, Limited of London. 


“There,” she states in her letter, 
“TI take the line that the printing 
schools in this country have been 
putting too much effort into training 
compositors as the original design- 
ers in relation to the amount of 
effort they give to reforming ordi- 
nary house style up and down the 
country. The compositors who have 
been ‘taught to think’ as designers 
too often think themselves right out 
of the trade and become professional 
layout men.” My idea is that if a 
fellow can fit himself for a better 
job he ought to have it, but that, 
too, is incidental to the point. 

My particular gripe with outside 
layouts is that the initiative in the 
styling of printing has been taken 
from where it belongs—in the print- 
er’s shop or art room. The ability 
of a shop to accomplish the finest 
on its own must, even today, be an 
asset, and a greater one in the 
event of a return to what many 
mention as “normal” conditions 
when money will not be the cheap- 
est thing on earth. The ability, even 
today, must be a selling tool at work 
for a number, but by no means a 
majority, of the printers of this 
country, and of England. Recogni- 
tion of that ability by customers and 
prospects can obviate the go-be- 
tween agencies of art organizations 
and advertising agencies. 

In one respect at least, my think- 
ing doesn’t parallel that of Beatrice 
Warde, who expresses, no doubt, the 
views of the master printers of 
Great Britain. The kind of layout 
man she has in mind must naturally 
be small in number as compared 
with all compositors. Such a man 
can prepare blueprints for a num- 
ber of typesetters to follow. The 
law of supply and demand would 
seem to mean taking a very few 
out of the shop to the drawing 
board. My thinking, too, is that 
such instruction as she seems to 
have in mind should make others 
who can’t make the grade as pro- 
fessional designers better comps. 

The foregoing brings to the front 
another angle of Beatrice’s post- 
script in the Recorder, specifically 
the inaccuracy of the layouts— 
“blueprints,” she calls them—sup- 
plied by professional layout men. 
In her letter she says “many com- 
positors who read the Recorder ar- 
ticle assured me they were too busy 
resenting and execrating the ap- 
parently efficient layout which looks 
at first glance like a time-saver but 
turns out to be unworkable.” 

That is true of many layouts 
furnished composing rooms in this 
country by artists and others. How- 
ever, it would seem that if the Eng- 
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lish printing industry is to support 
and promote education along the 
line in question it should first of 
all stress accuracy in relation to 
type and space. After all, that is 
not difficult. Years ago, when I con- 
ducted an evening course in typog- 
raphy and layout at Northwestern 
University I found that young men 
who had never worked in a com- 
posing room could quickly learn to 
accommodate type to space quite ac- 
curately. It is as simple as that, 
just a matter of mathematics. 

Somewhere in her article, Bea- 
trice Warde refers to the fact that 
once upon a time, before the pencil 
of the layout intervened, compositors 
could evolve and work up impres- 
sive typography right at the case. 
True enough. I, among many, did so. 

Many could do as well today—if 
they would determine to do so. We 
were no more intelligent than many 
working at the case today. The 
present generation has much more 
to work with, both in the way of 
tools and advanced examples of ty- 
pographic craftsmanship to go by. 
Type and utilities are tremendously 
improved. It is in the lack of the 
will to do which, in my humble 
opinion, and to repeat, is mostly 
the fault. The big job is to revive 
that will, and the school work and 
competitions sponsored by the Brit- 
ish Federation of Master Printers 
should help greatly in that direction. 
Many a man now setting type could 
do a better job of pencil-planning 
than those now operating as pro- 
fessional typographic designers, but 
they do not realize the fact or take 
the trouble to find it out. Inversely, 
many setting type today are devoid 
of artistic and creative ability. They 
are like square pegs attempting to 
fit round holes, and belong some-- 
where else. The “blueprint” saves 
them but they don’t make the most 
of the blueprint. 

To sum up, I just can’t believe the 
effort in education is anywhere like 
a total loss—not that Beatrice 
Warde says it is, because she doesn’t. 
In commenting on her comments, I 
have purposely shot off to explore 
side roads. I believe her work with 
the Recorder is accomplishing much 
which is not readily seen, as witness 
my point on the benefits to com- 
positors who do not become pencil 
pushers and remain type stickers. 
Sure, it would be better if workers 
were more ambitious or had to 
stretch farther to earn their daily 
bread. I even endorse study of 
printing from the angle of appreci- 
ation, but that’s another angle. 


fk Praga 








Century Schoolbook (T) ....... 34 
Century Expanded (T) ........ 4 
Century Old Style (T) ........ 3 
Bodoni Book, (CT) i..c.s.5.06 00% 31 
PPE CON) 8 05 ooo ois vw we 14 
Bedoni Bold (M) ...i.cc.s.. ees 1 
PHMNeS MOMAN: (CL)... sccsciseinewe 17 
Garamond Old Style (T) ...... 11 
FRCCHE Noro oo cote ys ears sa a0 2 
Garamond Bold (T) ........... 9 
Vortne Bold (MY 6.086505 50s 4 
[oor eG 0) i 4 
Caledonia Bold (T) ............ 3 
ORCA GTS 2) G 0) Sa ie at eee 2 
News Caslani( BE) aseeiss.<cisscanidcsie 2 
Casion Old: Style: (1D) i -soscis ces 2 
LoS) a re 2 
Cloister Old Style (T) .......... 2 
Stymie Medium (M) ............ 2 
Futura Medium (M) ............ 2 
Stymie Bold (NB). occkcccscas cs Z 
Ceiicia (A ) rr 1 
COLORS (2) ke co adie cans os cow siece 1 
ramione CB) 6.8 cb ils csc oeacowess i 
1305) age: 3 ot (db) es a ae 1 
Seotensoman (1) 6.664 acces 1 
News Gothic (M) ....6......62.4.. 1 
| ONG Troan &) 0) re ee or 1 
Ads set in traditional faces ..... 133 
Ads set in modern faces ........ 26 


Not considered in the above clas- 
sification are six advertisements set 
in such a mixture of styles as to for- 
bid classification, also nine which 
are completely handlettered. Of the 
latter, five are in the traditional 
spirit and four of modern charac- 
teristics. Also affecting the score is 
the fact that 69 advertisements 
credited to traditional type—be- 
cause text is set in such styles—are 
featured by display in modern type 


¢ Subject: Saturday Evening Post 


Issues of November 1, 15, and 22 
174 page and 2-page advertisements 


Type Faces Employed 








and lettering. It is necessary to con- 
sider the all-inclusive tabulation 
which follows for the best compari- 
son as between conventional and 
modern. An advertisement set in 
traditional styles of type, in part 
or even whole, may in consequence 
of layout and illustration be quite 
modern. 


Weight of Type 


Ads set in light-face .......... 115 
Ads set in bold-face ........... 35 
Ads set in medium-face ...... 9 
Layout 

Conventional ic66i5.ci5is essen 119 
Moderately Modern ............ 53 
Pronouncedly Modern .......... 2 
Illustration . 
CORVGHUONAI 45.5 65.5. oles eded 133 
Moderately Modern ............ 36 
Pronouncedly Modern .......... 3 


(There were no illustrations in 
four advertisements. 


General Effect (all-inclusive) 


CONVENGON Ee. oie: /0.0%6 086 sages 79 
Moderately Modern ............ 94 
Pronouncedly Modern .......... 1 


No important change in character of 
types is found by comparing this 
with the preceding “Post” analysis. 
Absence of some “smart” styles 
found in “Vogue” is worth mention. 
Leadership of Century Schoolbook, 
rare in advertising elsewhere, is 
significant. The “Post” has studied 
production most constructively from 
all angles including readability of 
type and how it prints. Open and of 
good weight, Schoolbook is among 
the most readable types. 


Below, best traditional and modern page advertisements—in the judgment of Score- 
keeper, that is—in issues here considered. If one believes the display of the former— 
at left—lacks imagination, is too simple, let him remember that to be readable is the 
prime objective. Incidentally, it is set in Caslon, now seldom used in advertising. 
Illustration alone makes ad at right modern; no recllagn layout device, or stunt, is used 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


How safe is your job? — 2 
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THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


IN WASHINGTON 





Don’t Be Misled by Change 
In Cost of Living Index 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
now basing its monthly cost of living 
reports on a consumers’ price index 
which rates the 1947-49 average as 
equal to 100. The former 100 basis ap- 
plied to the 1935-39 period. This change 
means that the January index, due for 
announcement around the end of Feb- 
ruary, will probably read about 115 as 
compared with about 190 if figured on 
the old base. Employing printers, es- 
pecially those whose wage negotiations 
may involve contract escalator clauses, 
should be forewarned that the January 
figure will not indicate a sharp drop in 
the cost of living as compared with the 
earlier base period. 

The Bureau will use the Revised 
Consumers’ Price Index from now on. 
It will reflect a 40 per cent increase in 
the number of consumer items used 
for computing it. Added items will be 
current necessities which were re- 
garded as luxuries in the 1935-39 period. 
Monthly reports will be based on prices 
and rents in 46 cities, ranging for the 
first time from the largest urban cen- 
ters down to 2,500 population towns. 

Number of cities for which local in- 
dexes are now published has been re- 
duced from 34 to 20. Where escalator 
clauses are tied to the local rather than 
the national index, the Bureau suggests 
conversion to the national figure or to 
that of another city of similar size and 
geographical location. 

Monthly indexes continue only for 
Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadel- 
phia and New York. Quarterly figures 
will cover: January, April, July, Oc- 


John Deviny, U.S. Public Printer, gets a prize 
at annual Christmas party of the Washington 
Litho Club from Robert Evans of the Weather 
Bureau. More than 600 members and quests 
were present and 76 prizes were distributed 
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tober—Boston, Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Ore.; February, May, August, Novem- 
ber—Cleveland, Houston, Scranton, 
Seattle, Washington; March, June, 
September, December: Atlanta, Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and San 
Francisco. 

For comparison purposes, BLS has 
developed a formula for converting the 
new index into the old, or the other 
way around. The Printing Industry of 
America’s Union Employers Section has 
prepared a bulletin explaining the for- 
mula to local association secretaries and 
to PIA member companies having con- 
tracts with unions. 


W. A. Anderson, GPO Engineer, Dies 


Willard A. Anderson, 53, plant engi- 
neer for the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., died Nov. 29 
following a long 
illness. A native 
of Chicago, he was 
a graduate of the 
Illinois Institute of 
Technology. He 
worked for sev- 
eral engineering 
firms before going 
to Washington in 
1928 as an em- 
ployee of the su- 
pervising architect 
of the Treasury 
Department. 

Transferring to the GPO in 1930, he 
became well known throughout the 
printing industry for pioneering in the 
use of color and lighting. He was a 
frequent speaker before graphic arts 
groups. 

He was a member of the Washington 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen, the 
Engineering: and Research Council of 
the Printing Industry of America, and 
was chairman of the Printing and Pub- 
lishing Section of the National Safety 
Council. 





W. A. Anderson 


Apprentices Decline in 1952 


Figures released by the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship of the Department of 
Labor show that the number of ap- 
prentices registered in the printing 
trades throughout the United States 
declined from 9,800 on April last year to 
9,212 on July 1, a drop of 588 or six 
per cent in three months. July 1 figures 
showed the following classifications: 
compositors and typesetters, 4,225; 
printing pressmen, 2,391; photoen- 
gravers, 681; electrotypers and stereo- 
typers, 671; bookbinders, 524; printing 
and publishing, 327; and lithographers, 
211; and mailers, 182. 
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National Production Authority 
To Consolidate Paper Groups 


Committees representing the com- 
mercial printing and lithographing and 
continuous forms industries have en- 
dorsed the National Production Au- 
thority’s plan to consolidate Printing 
and Publishing Division, the Pulp, 
Paper and Paperboard, and Lumber and 
Wood Products Divisions in a single 
Forest Products Division. One branch 
would service each of the three sub- 
divisions through sections handling 
program and statistics, priorities and 
distribution, export and import. Objec- 
tives of the plan are economy and 
retention of the workable organiza- 
tional pattern of the NPA industry 
alignment. 

The Commercial Printing and Litho- 
graphing Industry Advisory Committee 
has recommended that revocation of 
Order M-36, covering orders for paper, 
be left to NPA’s discretion. 

NPA told the committee that register 
bond paper and carbon tissue were in 
ample supply. Fine paper supplies 
during this year’s first eight months 
increased 12 per cent over 1950. 

The $8-million expansion program of 
the continuous forms industry was past 
the halfway mark. As of the third 
quarter of 1952, more than $5 million 
worth of buildings and equipment were 
installed and in production. Completion 
of the program is expected by Oct. 1. 


GPO Wants Photoengravers 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D. C., has 
announced an examination for photoen- 
graver positions in the Government 
Printing Office and the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing in Washing- 
ton. Pay is $3.04 an hour. No written 
test, but six years of apprenticeship or 
experience are required. 


































A. Gordon Ruiter has issued folder announc- 
ing his "candidacy" for United States Public 
Printer. Now superintendent of the printing 
division of Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co., of 
Boston, Mr. Ruiter has an outstanding back- 
ground, including a term as president of the 
International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, and has attended practically 
every International meeting for past 20 years 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


——— EE 


BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Pace’s Speciatty Printinc of Los 
Angeles.—We appreciate that the de- 
parture from tradition and almost 
unanimous practice in the handling of 
The Beverly Hills Stereo-Scope will 
“open their eyes.” The departure is 
printing everything, meaning mainly 
the text, on five of the six pages in a 
light brown and all except the heavy 
masthead of page one in the same color. 
That masthead is printed in a very 
deep blue, emphasizing the boldness of 
the lettering. Many do not own 20-20 
vision and the small, light-face type in 
which the text is printed isn’t at all 
easy to read. If the brown were a deep 
one, it might all be well and good, and 
the paper would have character. Even 
then, considering the extreme bold- 
ness of the lettering—comparable with 
Cooper Black type—the masthead 
should be printed in a lighter and, 
preferably, brighter blue. Then the 
paper would or could be very smart. 
There must be contrast between back- 
ground and printing. In value yellow is 
the weakest of all hues. That means it 
will stand out less on white paper 
than any other color. Your brown is 
all but yellow, that is in so far as tone 
value is concerned. Because of contrast, 
it would stand out better on a black 
background, and paper used is not 
often black. The publication is well 
made up. A point to consider in two- 
line headings is that the lines should 
not be of too nearly the same length 
like “September Slide” and “Awards 
Given” on page one. The difference, on 
the other hand, must not be too great 
as in the heading “Meredith Offers” 
and “Glasses” on another page. About 
the best two-line heading from the 
standpoint considered is “September 
Meeting” and “SPARKS DRIVE,” 
especially as the second line is all- 
caps. Spacing around heads—above 
and below, rather—varies greatly. 
Some are tight and in the case of others 
there is a great deal of open space 
above and below. Stated with the best 
of intentions, for effect, this spacing 
results in what is called “sloppy” work. 
It is better to have more space than 
necessary above and below heads than 
too little but the amount should be 
consistent. 

Les Bonp of Topeka, Kansas.—Some 
member of your Topeka Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen sent a copy of the 
new club bulletin and asked for criti- 
cism, but didn’t sign the letter, so, as 
secretary, you'll have to hear what we 
have to say, which shouldn’t be hard 
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BOLD 


Something 


NEW has 
heen added 


Ss 

Still another type face — PAGODA BOLD — 
has been added to the imposing array of 
typographical facilities which are at your 
service at The A. B. Hirschfeld Press. When it 
fits the occasion, a word or two or a heading 
set in Pagoda Bold will add “punch” to your 
printed matter. Look to Hirschfeld’s for the 
newest in types —and the skill to use them. 
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A NEW TYPE FAG 


DEDICATED TO 


MODERN TYPOGWWAPHY 











A rich, decorative, script letter. ests 7 y 
and rhythm. The “maestros” in our }iidio 


know how to play effective, readable. 





convincing melodies with this beaut 








Another addition to our com, 


assortment of type faces whiglf can eX 





























A. B. HIRSCHFELD mood, any profession or any fentiment. f } 
# RESS SPEER “— ACOMA - DENVER f 
; EDWIN HAWSTUART 
©Vypographie seater 
422 FIRST AVENUE e¢ PIT ZH 19, PA 
COURT 1.3896 
Effective advertising of type by blotters, illustrations emphasizing the On the original 





of the one at the left, by Glenn J. Church, the reverse color panel is printed in a medium gray 
tone. By master layout and typographic craftsmen both blotters are miles ahead of the average 








DEDICATED TO 


li you are too busy 






Vv.S AND HK 


4, YOU ARE TOO BUSY 


EDWIN H. STUART, INC. 
422 FIRST AVENUE © PITTSBURGH 19, PA. © COurt 1-3896-97-98-99, ATlantic 1-4446 


STUART MAKES TYPE TALK 


or 


e STUART LEADS IM TYPE STYLES 








Another blotter by Stuart on which pictures score. Original is printed in a deep blue and red 
on white. The copy—a combination of humor and philosophy—will surely appeal to many people 
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Unusually interesting and impressive spread from magazine of Drake Press, Philadelphia, in part 


because reversed section is a short fold over leaf following. Second color of original is yellow 


to take. It is all nicely done, and the 
cover will never be overlooked. From a 
publicity standpoint and demonstration 
of color use, the cover rates high. There 
is just one point calling for admonish- 
ment. So much is carried on it, and 
points are individually so strong, there 
is danger of some confusion to readers. 
We are reminded of something we read 





“Tranklin Tel 


( eptember 


As a change of pace, the “black" cover with small areas in color scores 
high as does this one from publication of Franklin Life Insurance Company 
of Springfield, Illinois. On original, circular section at the top is in yellow 
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—and saw illustrated—long ago. A robin 
was pictured, first, landing on a cherry 
tree laden with the fruit and then on 
one where there was only one bright 
cherry. The point was that, in the first 
case, the bird didn’t know what cherry 
to pick, but in the second there was no 
question. Too many points of interest 
represent a danger. Best practice is to 


emphasize the fewest possible—and, of 
course, the most important—number of 
points and, to quote from our own oft- 
repeated axiom, “Keep it simple and 
make it big.” Simple doesn’t mean se- 
vere but, rather, layout involving the 
fewest number of parts. Your letter- 
head is a whiz. The tremendous size 
of the word “Craftsmen” is not objec- 
tionable as printed in a rather weak 
gray, and the layout permits its being 
big as a feature of the design. With 
the emblem in the upper left corner in 
red, the rest of the design, type, is 
properly printed in black. We’d like to 
reproduce it but can’t get a color sepa- 
ration to show the piece adequately. 
We regret the styling of the envelope 
doesn’t follow the same design plan, 
it being a very severe group of three 
squared lines, the second, “Craftsmen,” 
inordinately letterspaced, especially with 
the type so black. Bold types do not 
stand letterspacing, certainly not as well 
as lightface. 

L. H. Lane Company of Boston.—We 
admire the general layout of your blot- 
ter, “Does Your Printing Get Things 
Done?” It is interesting, uncommon, 
and the allocation of white space con- 
tributes measurably to effectiveness. 
We’d prefer the heading in two rather 
than four lines, “Does Your Printing” 
and “Get Things Done.” Break-by- 
sense of the copy would be better and 
the point would be established more 
quickly and more clearly that way. 
It is a bit confusing as arranged and 
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It meant much to Pittsburgh when the striking steel workers returned 
to their jobs and cover of Ed. Stuart's current magazine appropriately 
stimulated optimism. Effective use of benday suggested two red hues 
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reading is slower than it would be if 
arranged as suggested. In the suggested 
rearrangement, the type of the heading 
might be a size larger; it is relatively 
small in relation to other elements, and 
in the larger types the necessarily longer 
lines might have to extend somewhat 
above the left-hand side of the group 
of text. That would be all right, less 
formal than present arrangement which 
seems to suggest the squared heading 
being in line with the cut below which 
is most appropriate with the heading 
copy. Your telephone number printed 
in red at the right of the illustration is 
weak, doesn’t stand out as it should 
and will not be easily discernible by 
any but the best of eyes. Type must 
be big and/or bold. to stand being 
printed in any color and, regardless of 
of a popular conception, red is not a 
strong color in tone, which is what 
counts when type is to be printed in 
a color. The values of colors range 
from yellow, nearest white, to blue, 
nearest black. As a second color with 
black, blue doesn’t afford sufficient con- 
trast in typographical work to justify 
a second printing, that is unless it is a 
tint and too weak in tone for lines of 
type. To stand out, on the other hand, 
yellow can not be printed on white 
paper; rather, black is its proper back- 
ground color. 

The East Lonpon Printing ComMPANy 
of London, England.—yYour blotters, of 
the unusual dimensions of 6% by 8% 
inches, are among the most unusual 








That the desire for pictorial ex- 
pression is as old as the human 
race is evidenced by the crude 


The Art of 


and primitive pictures which 
prehistoric man scrawled on the 
wells of his caves. 

Early printers, like the writers of 
beoks before them, quickly saw 
the need for pictures to embellish 
their works. Their enly recourse 
was te engravings of wood, 
motel, er stone. Production of 
such engravings was slew and 
coatly, the quality depending 
entirely upon the skill and tem- 
poremeat of the engrever. And 
in these doys of purely creative 
engraving were bern many of 
the techniques and skills of to- 
days phatesagravere. 


Photeengraving as we know it 


PHOTOENGRAVING 








In booklet of The Drake Press (see top of our preceding page) the halves of this spread faced 
different pages with dramatic effect impossible to satisfactorily demonstrate here. It's a smash 


and impressive we have seen in a long 
time. They grip attention and im- 
press through the apt association of 
headlines, copy, and illustration. “You 
really must look,” printed in brown, 
yellow and black, features an outlined 
halftone showing two legs—feminine 
gender—extending up from the bottom 
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= REPORT OF THE 


TONNOD ONISLIMAA 








Powerful cover presumably based on truth that pen is mightier than 
sword. On the 9- by 12-inch original, second color is deep, rather dull blue 


edge of the blotter where they bleed 
off just a bit below the hips. They are 
as shapely a pair as ever graced any 
hosiery advertisement, the color effect 
being somewhat more red than the hue 
of flesh. Some of the text, the pertinent 
parts, is printed in the brown over 
yellow circles along the left side of the 


Original of cover by Theodor Jung, Denver, printed in deep blue (near 
black) on bright yellow paper, scores higher than our reproduction 
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SUMMER 
1952 


One of the best of printers’ house magazines is that of well-known St. Louis company named at 
top of this decidedly unusual, process-color cover of one issue. White panel with line “Gone 
Fishing" is a separate piece attached with real string in die-cut slit at top of the door handle 





Again, as Strathmore Paper Company has so often stressed, “paper is part of the picture.” 
Printed in black only on stock of yellow hue, this large folder design rings bell with a loud clang 
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piece, above the foot of the left leg. 
Copy over the top circles, reading “See 
the clever printed publicity and sta- 
tionery produced by” is a sufficient clue 
to enable other readers to determine the 
nature of the copy overprinting the 
other two yellow circles. We note on all 
blotters the copy “This can be used as 
a desk blotter.” That is all to the good, 
as it suggests recipients keep the blot- 
ters on their desks, and the larger than 
usual size has practical advantages to 
the users as well as, of course, to your- 
selves. Another is also dramatic; Back- 
ground is of faint cross ruling simulat- 
ing analysis paper used for making 
graphs to show the ups and downs of 
sales, et cetera. Featured copy is worth 
quoting for the idea it will give other 
readers. Printed in orange over the 
background, it reads “Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful if we had 1951 wages, 1932 
prices, 1920 dividends, and 1909 taxes?” 
This copy is in four lines, dominating 
the whole display and set in curved in- 
stead of the usual horizontal lines—just 
as trends are indicated on graphs. Sub- 
ordinate copy is printed in deep blue, 
all elements being effective and orderly. 
Again, sincerest compliments. 

TRIANGLE PRINTING ComPANy, Houston, 
Texas.—In view of the interesting copy 
of the blotters you submit we regret 
that their typographical handling is not 
better. Leading fault is lack of order 
and of design, the latter involving the 
matter of grouping in pleasing parts, as 
it were. They seem just to have been 
set without consideration of pattern. 
Take the one headed “Are We Doing 
Your Printing?” Aside from the lack of 
pattern in design, the group of text is 
set in type that is too large in relation 
to the size of the heading and illustra- 
tion. Awkward white space appears be- 
low the cut which is not balanced by 
any area elsewhere. The heading is in 
the same size and style of type as the 
text. Sure, it is printed in the second 
color, red, which, by contrast, attracts 
attention, but the text in black over- 
balances it. In red, the line is weaker 
in tone than the text—all colors are 
weaker than black—and, with the red 
inclining to orange, the head recedes. 
Lines of type to be printed in a color 
along with type in black or a deep tone, 
say blue of normal or stronger than 
normal tone, should be both in larger 
and bolder type to compensate for the 
weaker tone of the second color. The 
simplest improvement would be to set 
the head in big and, maybe, bold type 
across the top and drop the illustration 
—a stock cut in its present dimensions— 
and set the text in a size smaller type. 
It is natural to read type matter by 
groups, and this feature is overlooked 
in the handling of the second blotter. 
Here you did use color properly for the 
largest lines. We read the two, “Save 
You Money” and “Your Printing” to- 
gether as they are the largest and in the 
same type, and particularly because 
they’re the only lines in the orange. 
The word “on” between them, in smaller 
type and in black, doesn’t exactly 
“make sense,” at least confuses the 
thought because it is overlooked. That 
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line of a single word should, therefore, 
have been printed in the color. This 
blotter is crowded and that condition 
is unpleasant wherever met, in typog- 
raphy as well as in a bus. What is left 
open on a printed sheet is quite as im- 
portant as what is printed. 
NortH-WESTERN PotytecuNnic of Lon- 
don, England—From a_ typographical 
standpoint — also as to design — your 
prospectus for the 1952-1953 season is 
excellent. Indeed, composition in the 
fine types used is outstanding. Lines of 
type, however, should not be printed 
in weak colors unless they are bold 
enough to compensate, and the type 
used for your heads is not bold enough 
or large enough to be clear when print- 
ed in the weak orange second color. The 
same criticism applies to the envelope 
carrying the prospectus to us and the 
poster announcing the courses on which 
all the type is printed in a similar or- 
ange on tan stock. There should be 
adequate contrast between background 
for any printing. As you undoubtedly 
know, when you stop to consider, differ- 
ent colors vary in tone value, degree of 
lightness and darkness. Of the primary 
colors yellow is nearest white (in value) 
and blue is nearest black. For that rea- 
son yellow is the least satisfactory hue 
for printing type on white paper, as 
blue, for instance, would be for print- 
ing on black paper. To carry the busi- 
ness farther, blue is a poor selection as 
second color for printing with black on 
white or any other color of paper be- 
cause, being nearest black in tone, there 
is insufficient contrast to warrant use 
of a second color at all. Determination 
on the use of secondary and tertiary 
hues should be on the basis suggested 
by our observations. Your poster is 
excellent; here an orange is used for a 
suitable purpose, for printing the border 
which is almost weighty enough to carry 
in the weak color. Even here, where it 
is not used for printing type and read- 
ing is not a problem, the orange might 
be deeper, say a light brown. Browns, 
incidentally, are among the most useful 
colors for printing typography. They 
are not objectionable in large areas and, 
if right, will do the job where the area 
for the second color is small. Green is 
another hue which is widely satisfac- 
tory, but blue of normal or deeper value 
is next to yellow in unsatisfactory re- 
sults for the second color. There are 
exceptions to all rules, of course, but 
the suggestions offered are safe. We 
have long recognized that schools of 
printing in England lead the world. 
KENNEDY-TEN-Boscu of San Francisco. 
—Thanks for letting us see the copy of 
your booklet, “Mark to Arthur to You.” 
It is not the purpose of this department 
to comment on other subjects than the 
technicalities of typography, design and 
printing, but all readers should be in- 
terested in the purpose of this booklet. 
It is to improve business letters, espe- 
cially make them shorter and more 
direct, which can be a way of saving a 
great deal of time on the part of those 
who correspond for The Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company which 
sponsored the work written by Arthur 
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Bona more 
‘basting gift... 
ijfe Insurance 


the FRANKLIN 
FIELD 


July 1952 


Interesting and impressive cover of 8!/2- by II-inch publication of The Franklin Life Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Illinois. Second color on original is medium light and quite bright green 


BULLETIN 
OF THE 
UNIVERSITY 
OF DENVER 


Informa 


Interesting use of squares and rectangles on this cover by Theodor Jung, Denver, grips the eye and 
stimulates interest. The 9- by 6-inch original is printed in black and a light green on white stock 
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THE McWHIRTER COMPANY 


Printers 


el 
911-913 WYANDOTTE STREET | ir TELEPHONE VICTOR 1535-1536 
: 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 





graphic Arts ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON D. C., INC. 





TOWER BUILDING, 14TH AND K STREETS, N. W., WASHINGTON 5, 0. C. NATIONAL 86-8495 


officers 


JAMES W. SHIELDS © PRESIDENT 

HERBERT G. PILLEN * VICE PRESIDENT 

4. THURMAN DIGGS * RECORDING SECRETARY 
GARWOOD CHAMBERLIN © TREASURER 

GEORGE P. MALLONEE © EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
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Top—and highly original—letterhead of this group is by Theodor Jung, Denver, who used yellow 
as second color. In typing letters sufficient margin is allowed on left to clear vertical line. Second 
and third interesting designs are by John F. Bethune, Berkeley, California, typographer for the 
Gillick Press. Second color of excellent Sequoia design is light brown (ish), in which a line near 
bottom of pleasing toned sheet is also printed. The McWhirter letterhead in black and light 
green demonstrates that dignity doesn't necessarily mean weakness. Feature of heading for 
Washington master printers is arrangement of officers names. The second color is bright red 
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W. Page. The booklet was distributed 
to employees of the company and was 
given quite a write-up in the column 
“Just My Type” of the San Francisco 
Call Bulletin. The columnist, Marsh 
Maslin, characterizing it as “required 
reading for all who write business let- 
ters—and make speeches.” Solid blows 
are struck at the common and expen- 
sive clichés such as “I beg to advise” 
and “assuring you of my kindest re- 
gards.” Mr. Page was given a number 
of letters dictated by representatives 
of the company and the content of the 
booklet is amplified by a selection from 
these with a comparison on the facing 
page of such a letter as Mr. Page would 
have written. These are usually ma- 
terially shorter, representing a saving 
in time and money, besides being more 
understandable. Nation wide, millions 
of dollars are probably wasted annually 
in the writing of letters extended in 
length to no purpose, indeed to their 
disadvantage as clear and concise mes- 
sages. This commentary outside the 
field of this department seems in that 
light justified, even though printers 
ought to be better letter writers than 
almost any group. Your cover is in- 
teresting and eye appealing, even 
though, frankly—probably our own 
fault—we didn’t at once see the signif- 
icance of the devices featured in the 
design. The title, already mentioned, 
and the sub-title, “Comments of Busi- 
ness Letter Writing,” are clear enough. 
The design features a picture of the 
point of a pen and a short section of the 
holder extending up from the bottom 
edge of the page, near the right-hand 
side. This extends over a keybar of a 
typewriter placed horizontally near the 
vertical center of the page. It makes 
an effective design in deep green and 
brown. Line illustrations on inside 
pages illustrate the effect on readers of 
some of the commonly wasted words 
and phrases which lengthen letters and 
make them confusing. There is only 
one fault with your part—the only part 
we feel confident to judge intelligently. 
Lines of text are longer than need be 
and than are followed with ease and 
understanding. When lines are too long 
the return trip to the start of a suc- 
ceeding line is so great a reader is apt 
to, often does, start anew on a wrong 
line. This error is more objectionable 
because top and bottom margins (text 
pages, remember) are too wide in re- 
lation to side margins—as well as too 
wide per se. Indeed, the text might, 
even then, be set in the next size larger 
of the type used, even though the size 
used is readable enough. Also, the paper 
page could have been smaller without 
sacrifice in the clarity of the type mat- 
ter and the facsimile letters—originals 
as well as rewrites—already mentioned. 
Here, again, margins around the brown 
rule border of the facsimile pages are 
not what we would expect of you. There 
is too little margin at sides and bottom 
and too much, comparatively, at top. Of 
course, there is another side to the 
story with respect to smaller page men- 
tioned. The smaller a page the less 
impressive it is. 
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OFFSET 


% Did you ever hear, “Oh well, that 
was run at night. What can you ex- 
pect?” If you have not heard that 
statement or one similar to it, you 
have never worked in a shop which 
ran more than one shift. To secure 
the maximum return from the money 
invested in equipment in any indus- 
try, it is necessary to operate that 
equipment around the clock. 

However, this always presents 
problems in both personnel and su- 
pervision, and there is quite often a 
friendly rivalry between crews on 
different shifts. But in the graphic 
arts industry the problem is further 
complicated by a technical difficulty 
not present to the same degree in 
other industries. This problem is 
illumination. 

With the possible exception of the 
textile industry, the quality of the 
output of printing plants is more 
dependent on correct illumination 
than any other of the major indus- 
tries. In addition, the operation of 
high-speed equipment presents the 
same problems as are found in other 
industries, but illumination must be 
set up in such a manner that it will 
not create problems which might af- 
fect the quality of the printing. Thus, 
all the problems present in general 
factory lighting may be found in a 
printing plant—plus one more: the 
illumination at any point where the 
printing is being examined must af- 
ford a uniform high intensity with 
the correct spectral distribution. 

It is tragic but true that in most 
cases neither management, super- 
vision, nor the craftsmen themselves 
understand the illuminating require- 
ments of a printing plant. Even when 
it is necessary to call in outside help, 
such as industrial engineers, electri- 
cal engineers, or even, in some cases, 
illuminating engineers, they, too, fail 
to realize what is needed. 

Generally, illuminating engineers 
are experts when it comes to solving 
lighting problems for most types of 
factories, but they do not understand 
the specific requirements of plants 


Correct Lighting Is Important to Offset Pressroom 


engaged in graphic arts work. To 
further complicate the picture, color 
specialists have from time to time 
attempted to adapt their experience 
in the interior decorating of other 
types of plants, and have destroyed 
the good effects of the prevailing il- 
lumination. 

In the days before fluorescent 
lights were available, practically 
everyone recognized the shortcom- 
ings of incandescent bulbs. As a re- 
sult, special filters were developed 
which screened out the excess red 
and yellow rays and permitted a 
standard “daylight” to come through. 

Although the quality or spectral 
distribution of the light was correct 
(it was the standard), the intensity 
was very low in comparison with the 
intensity before it was filtered. As 
a result, a tremendous wattage of in- 
candescent lamps was required to 
approach the intensity of illumination 
found even in poor daylight. 


By Charles F. King 


Also, since the light source was just 
a small filament, it was a very diffi- 
cult job to spread out the light uni- 
formly over a large area. To achieve 
this distribution, it was necessary 
either to place the source of light at 
quite a distance or to use ground 
glass, milk glass, or other such ma- 
terials to diffuse the light, or to use 
a combination of distance and a dif- 
fusing medium. 

All of the materials which diffused 
the light absorbed rather large quan- 
tities of it if proper distribution was 
attained. When light is moved any 
distance from an object, the intensity 
of the light decreases as to the square 
of the distance. 

The introduction of fluorescent 
lighting seemed to answer many of 
the problems created by incandescent 
lighting. Instead of a small source 
of light, here was a long band of 
light, which could be easily diffused 
to cover a large area. Here, too, was 
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Awards Competition Committee of Lithographers National Association met recently to check 


arrangements for 3rd annual competition and exhibit to be held April 27 - May 9 in New York 
City. Seated (I. to r.) Lester Oswald, E. F. Schmidt Co., Milwaukee; Ralph D. Cole, chairman 
competition committee, Consolidated Lithographing Corp., Carle Place, N. Y.; William Walters, 
LNA president, U. S. Printing & Litho., Mineola, N. Y.; and George Hughes, Kindred, MacLean 
& Co., Long Island City, N. Y. Standing are Howard C. Minnich, U. S. Printing & Litho. Co., Cin- 
cinnati; W. Floyd Maxwell, LNA executive director; H. C. Latimer, LNA staff member; Arthur R. 
Hitchings, the Forbes Litho. Mfg. Co., Boston; Gordon C. Hall, LNA Chicago office staffman; 
George C. Kindred, Kindred, MacLean & Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; Herbert S. Hirsch, David 
Weils Sons Litho. Co., Brooklyn; Albert Nordberg, Chicago Offset Printing Co., Chicago; and 
Vernon Evans, Veritone Co., Chicago. Among members of the committee not present were A. G. 
McCormick, McCormick-Armstrong, Wichita; Tom Mahoney, and Curt Teich, both of Chicago 
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a source which, instead of being de- 
ficient in blue, was very rich in blue 
light. Also, here was a light which 
consumed considerably less current 
to give illumination of intensity 
equal to an incandescent light. This 
meant less heat to inconvenience the 
observer and to be removed in the 
case of air-conditioned areas. All in 
all, this new type of lighting appeared 
to be the answer to not only the needs 
of the printing industry, but to all 
general factory lighting. 

Industrial engineers and illumina- 
tion engineers would set up a fixture 
over the inspection table at the end 
of the press and with their light- 
meter show that far greater intensity 
of light could be attained uniformly 
over the entire table than had pre- 
viously been thought possible. The 
intensity ranges which they were 
able to reach were shown by charts 
to be that required for the finest of 
fine inspection in such industries as 
watchmaking and others which man- 
ufactured fine precision parts. 

To further confuse the printer, the 
color of the light put out by one 
particular type of tube was called 
“daylight” and another “white.” 
However, neither of these corre- 
sponded to previously established 
standards for color distribution as it 
is not possible to see colors in their 
true relationship under either of 
these lights or even a combination 
of the two. 

P. E. Tobias in a paper presented 
before the Technical Association of 
the Graphic Arts at its 1951 meeting 
described a combination of fluores- 
cent tubes which could be used to 
give not only a very close approxi- 
mation of the correct color distribu- 
tion but, when properly mounted in 
a fixture, would give the needed in- 
tensity and uniformity of illumina- 
tion desired. 

A copy of this paper complete with 
instructions for making and mount- 
ing the fixture was published in the 
association’s proceedings for 1951. 
Also, it is my understanding that one 
of the lithographic supply firms is 
fabricating such a fixture according 
to Mr. Tobias’ design. 

Another source of illumination, 
which has proved to be quite satis- 
factory, was designed for the textile 
trade and later introduced to the 
graphic arts. This is available in pre- 
fabricated units and can be assem- 
bled to cover any area as needed. 
However, instead of depending en- 
tirely on the fluorescent tubes, it is 
made up of a combination of both 
fluorescent and incandescent lights. 
It is only slightly more expensive 
than Mr. Tobias’ fixture, and is an 

(Turn to page 74) 
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Lithograph Technical Foundation 
Uses TV to ‘Visit’ Research Lab 


Reported by Charles F. King 

Television brought the staff and 
equipment of the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation’s research labora- 
tories from Glessner House to the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel where more 
than 500 comfortably-seated lithog- 
raphers and suppliers were per- 
mitted to “visit” the laboratories and 
see research in progress. Both the 
morning and afternoon sessions of 
the first of the two-day research 
conference held in Chicago, Dec. 8 
and 9, were televised on a closed 
circuit directly to the meeting room 
in the hotel, and by means of the 
cameras, those in attendance were 
permitted to “breathe down the 
necks” of the staff members as they 
performed their duties and explained 
the projects on which they were 
working. 

This was the first attempt to as- 
semble the membership of the Foun- 
dation and explain directly the work 
which was being done in the lab- 
oratory, and the more than 500 who 
attended represented lithographers 
from all over the country as well as 
24 from outside the United States, 
six of them from Europe. 

On the day following the two-day 
meeting, the research committee 
met to discuss work in process and 
future projects. Although several 
new projects were considered, for 
the most part it was decided that 
they could either be classified as a 
further expansion of the work now 
in progress or that they were not 
suitable for consideration by LTF. 

In cases where there was any 
question, it was decided to refer 
them to the steering committee 
which has the final decision on how 
much time and money to allocate to 
what projects. Thus, it appears that 
the work at the laboratories for the 
next year will follow very much the 





Announce February 14 Deadline 
For Annual Litho Competition 

Feb. 14 is the deadline for entries in 
the third annual lithographic awards 
competition and exhibit sponsored by 
the Lithographers National Association. 
Only lithography produced in 1952 is 
eligible. The competition is open to 
users and producers of litho material, 
whether or not LNA members. 

Number of entries is expected to ex- 
ceed last year’s 2,200 in 40 classifica- 
tions. LNA’s address is 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17. 











same pattern as it has for the past 
several years. 

This pattern consists of a num- 
ber of general subjects such as 
studies in tone control, grain, paper, 
and dampening. From these general 
classifications come such specific de- 
velopments for use in industry as 
those shown at the general sessions. 
These included such developments 
as a demonstration of the method of 
making deep-etch plates on zinc, 
further information based on ex- 
perience with the previously an- 
nounced deep-etch lacquer and the 
experimental work regarding the 
use of a lacquer for surface (albu- 
min) plates, a bi-metal plate of 
copper and aluminum, further de- 
velopments in the prevention of rol- 
ler stripping by the application of 
chemically-deposited copper on steel 
drums and vibrators without remov- 
ing them from the press. 

Under the general heading of 
tone control, further refinements in 
the scanning densitometer have now 
made possible its use as a micro 
densitometer with the possibility of 
it even being used as a spectropho- 
tometer. It is this instrument which 
holds great promise in showing ex- 
actly what takes place in the repro- 
duction process. 

Although testing of press sheets 
to determine just what factors on 
the press affect tone values, and to 
what degree, will be the first use to 
which the instrument will be put, 
it is hoped that later work will show 
the effect of every variable from the 
original copy to the finished press 
sheet. This would include every- 
thing from the camera, through the 
negatives, positives, platemaking 
and press operation. (This is a big 
order, and would take the entire 
laboratory staff several years to re- 
cord and analyze the data necessary 
to explain the entire process. Need- 
less to say, the entire staff will not 
be engaged in this work.) 

In the category of paper studied, 
the first commercially produced 
“pick tester” was delivered to the 
research department just prior to 
the meeting. As yet there have been 
no tests made to determine if this 
commercial instrument will give re- 
sults comparable to those given by 
the pilot model demonstrated at the 
meeting of the research committee 
last year. If the results do coincide, 
the instrument will then be placed 
on the market by one of the labora- 
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tory supply houses in Chicago and 
will be available to the trade. 

Another paper testing problem, 
on which the laboratory spent con- 
siderable time, concerned the piling 
of coating on the blanket. At this 
stage in the investigation, it appears 
that the quantity of moisture on the 
blanket together with certain prop- 
erties of the blanket itself are the 
factors which cause this picking to 
take place. An instrument is being 
designed which should aid in con- 
firming supposition and which 
should make possible a method of 
determining in advance whether a 
stock or blanket would be subject to 
coating piling. 

Another device which has been 
developed indirectly as the result of 
research work is a light which can 
be used in conjunction with a vac- 
uum frame for contact printing. This 
light throws such sharp shadows 
that very exceHent prints can be 
made without even using the vac- 
uum. The light is simply con- 
structed, and it is hoped that it will 
be commercially available soon. 

A dual motive is frequently back 
of a decision to embark on a re- 
search project. For example, in the 
case of the work which LTF is doing 
in studying the use of diazo com- 
pounds as substitutes for dichro- 
mates as sensitizers both in surface 
and deep-etch coatings, it is hoped 
that these sensitizers developed in 
Europe prior to the last war will be 
less affected by changes in tempera- 
ture and relative humidity than the 
dichromates. It is hoped also that, 
at the same time, the elimination of 
dichromates from the formulas will 
offer another method of eliminating 
the dermatosis commonly attributed 
to the use of chromium compounds. 
Work in testing and developing 
other solutions such as etches and 
fountain water mixtures is often di- 
rected not only in the direction of 
improving the ink repellence of the 
plate, but also eliminating the use of 
dichromates. Progress on a new such 
surface treatment was described. 

The Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation staff and Stanley J. Kukla, 
chairman of the research committee, 
deserve a great deal of credit for 
making the meeting both interesting 
and instructive. However, this would 
not have been possible had it not 
been for RCA Television and the 
staff it sent to work with the labor- 
atory force. It wou!d have been im- 
possible to crowd all of those at- 
tending into the laboratories for 
these demonstrations; however, with 
the 12 screens placed as they were 
around the meeting room, everyone 
was “on top of every play.” 


OFFSET--- 
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Charles F. King will answer questions on offset. Write him in care of The Inland Printer 


Air Brush on Litho Plates 

I am a lithographic artist and I am 
having trouble with the lithographic 
printers in holding my air-brush work, 
which I do directly on the litho plates. 
Will you let me know if there is some 
good way to go about this work? Also, 
I cannot get the litho ink black enough 
to see the very fine vignette. The litho 
plates we use in New Zealand are zinc 
and are grey in color. 


I have not been able to find any- 
one here in the States who attempts 
to do air-brushing directly on zinc 
plates. Furthermore, I can not 
understand how you will obtain the 
results you expect by this method. 
Any similarity which may appear 
between air-brush work and crayon 
work does not correspond in any 
way to the results which may be 
expected on the press. The fine 
spray you apply to the plate by an 
air-brush corresponds to a very, 
very fine screen. It would be ex- 
pecting too much to even hope that 
the lithographic printer could hold 
the tones you apply. Since I learned 
years ago never to say that any- 
thing is impossible in this business, 
there may be those who are success- 
fully printing plates made by the 
method you employ. If so, I hope 
they will write to me so that I can 
pass such information on to you. 


Dry Offset Process Described 

Will you please print a description 
of dry relief offset, including plate- 
making for the process. In case this 
information has already been pub- 
lished, perhaps you can tell us where 
we can find it. 


There seems to be an unusual 
amount of interest in the subject of 
dry offset at the present. Yours is 
the second question which has come 
to me during the past month re- 
garding this subject, and in the 
meantime, I have received a call 
from a local photoengraver, in- 
forming me that he is in a position 
to furnish the plates for dry offset. 

Actually, dry offset is not new. 
Sometimes, it has been called, 
“Printing from high-etched plates,” 
and at times just plain relief offset. 
Regardless of what name has been 


used to describe the process, its 
operation has been the same. Until 
recently, zinc plates were made from 
negatives in practically the same 
manner as the photoengraver makes 
a zinc original for letterpress, ex- 
cept that due to the size of the 
plate (the plates, of course, being 
full press size, the same as used in 
offset lithography) it was not pos- 
sible to use an etching machine or 
to “burn the plate in” between bites. 
As a result both the type of subject 
and the depth of the etching were 
somewhat limited. 

In spite of these limitations, many 
subjects such as bank checks, reve- 
nue stamps, and other such subjects 
which had more or less of an all- 
over pattern were printed success- 
fully from high-etched zinc plates. 
Editions running into the millions 
were printed from zinc with the last 
sheet identical to the first. Since 
size is not a factor on small presses, 
such as the Davidson Duplicator, 
zinc plates 0.032 in. thick can be 
photoengraved by standard methods 
to a depth of 0.015 inches and almost 
any subject can be handled by this 
method. However, it appears that it 
is the introduction of magnesium 
plates which has caused the sudden 
intense interest in relief offset. 

It has been found that magnesium, 
in place of copper or zinc for photo- 
engraving for conventional letter- 
press production, etches much more 
uniformly than the other metals and 
has much less tendency to undercut. 
Thus, greater depth of etching can 
be achieved with fewer “bites.” This 
fact has been put to use in the pro- 
duction of high-etched plates for 
relief offset printing, and has been 
responsible to a great extent for the 
sudden interest in the process. 

Magnesium relief plates for use 
without water on offset presses have 
been found to work wonderfully 
well for many purposes for which 
zinc plates were too hard to make. 


%* French soldiers were the recip- 
ients of the first paper money to be 
issued in North America. The money, 
printed on the back of playing cards, 
was issued them in 1685 in Quebec. 
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THE COMPOSING ROOM 


BY WARD K. SCHORI 


Introductory Article of a Series on... 








QUESTIONS WILL ALSO BE ANSWERED BY MAIL IF ACCOMPANIED BY A STAMPED 
ENVELOPE. ANSWERS WILL BE KEPT CONFIDENTIAL UPON REQUEST. 


The Technique of Angle Cutting for Printers 


% One of the jobs which always 
seems to be the most troublesome in 
the composing room deals with the 
setting of type on an angle. Many 
compositors view this type of work 
with a great degree of alarm. Yet 
by following a few simple rules for 
cutting the wood blecks, which go 
to make up the angle structure, it 
will be discovered that new avenues 
of composition will be opened to 
both apprentices and journeymen. 
Cutting of angles need not be a 
fearsome task and an occasional line 
placed on an angle may raise the job 
from one of mediocrity to one of 
artistic value. 

A factor to consider is that in em- 
ploying this technique of angle cut- 





Angles In Modern Layout 


How to duplicate odd angles with 
type is the subject of a series of arti- 
cles, of which this is the first. Printers 
will appreciate the practical know-how 
that will be demonstrated in the com- 
ing illustrated articles. You'll want to 
clip them for reference and instruction. 


About the Author 


The author, Samuel C. Garsten, 
started in the printing business in 1934 
and spent a good portion of his printing 
career specializing 
in advertising 
composition. For 
the past seven 
years he has been 
training students 
in composing 
room techniques 
at the Murrell 
Dobbins Vocation- 
al and Technical 
School in Phila- 
delphia. 

Among his stu- 
dents have been 
many World War II veterans and trade 
extension students who made good in 
the trade. 

In addition to writing these articles 
on printing techniques, he is co-author 
of a book, The Practical Pedagogue, 
on shop organization for teachers. 





Samuel C. Garsten 
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ting a feeling for greater precision 
may be acquired. The writer has 
long felt the need for those persons 
employed in the composing room to 
take increasing pride in their work 
and maintain the high degree of 
craftsmanship to which they have 
progressed. 

An attempt will be made here to 
introduce the simpler angle cuts 
and then proceed to the more com- 
plex arrangements. It is strongly 
recommended that a thorough mas- 
tery of simple angle constructions 
be acquired before attempting the 
more intricate jobs. 


Selection of Wood 

In selecting the wood to be used 
for angle cutting, several factors 
should be considered. If a photoen- 
graving is used which has type in it 
set on an angle, and portions of the 
engraving are found to rest upon the 
wood angle blocks, then it is neces- 
sary that the angles be made from 
wood which is the standard height 
for the mounting of photoengrav- 
ings. The same rule holds true in the 
case of stereotypes or electrotypes. 
Where no cuts are involved, a softer, 
cleaner-cutting wood, such as white 
pine, gives the best results. Or, if a 
standard mounting wood is plenti- 
ful, it can be used. When a job is to 
be subsequently printed from type, 
preference should be given to wood 
which is low. This will prevent ink 
from striking the wood, thus elim- 
inating the possibility of offsetting. 


Circular Saw Trimmers 

Any literature dealing with a 
technique of angle cutting should 
of necessity include some vital facts 
concerning circular saw trimmers. 
Since this technique employs the 
medium of wood, it is logical to as- 
sume that the trimmer knives 
should not be used when cutting 
angle blocks. The reason for this is 
obvious: trimmer knives will mar 
the ends of the wood and make 
ragged edges. And with all the saws 





used by printers it will be found that 
with the trimmer knives in position, 
cutting of wood is not possible and 
therefore should not be attempted. 
The saw blade must be sharp! 
Work produced with a dull blade is 
not only risky and a hazard, but also 
shows up in the finished product. 
Like any other machinery, saws 
need oil. For the spindle, sperm oil, 
which is necessary for printers’ saws 
operating at high speeds, should be 
used. The rest of the saw, including 
motor, should be oiled at least once 
a week with a standard lubricant. 


Ne. 4—45° 


No. 5—36° 
No. 6—30° 
No. 8—22'4° 








Figure | 


Of prime importance in angle cut- 
ting is the make of saw used. Al- 
most every saw trimmer has some 
means of cutting material on an 
angle. The majority of saws have 
attachments which cut at an angle 
of 45°. These are used primarily for 
the mitering of rule borders. With 
the exception of the Miller Saw 
Trimmer, the set-gauges on all saws 
are rigid. The difference lies in the 
fact that the Miller Saw Trimmer 
set-gauge may be shifted to various 
angles by means of pin-hole settings 
(see Figure 1). 

While angles may be cut by using 
the standard pin-hole settings of 
the Miller Saw Trimmer, it will be 
found that in actual practice type 
lines set on an angle greater than 
No. 8 (2244°) are rarely used. A 
survey of printed sheets will show 
readily that most angles fall be- 
tween 10 and 15 degrees. However, 
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it may be added, these standard set- 
tings are recommended when at- 
tempting to construct figures which 
are 5-, 6-, or 8-sided. 

One of the latest developments 
which can be applied to angle cut- 
ting is the Any-Angle Gauge used 
in conjunction with the Morrison 
Saw Trimmer. It consists of a pro- 
tractor-like arrangement which can 
be placed on the saw and clamped 
in place. The range of the settings 
is from 2° to 90°. Any degree re- 
quired may be obtained by making 
use of this device. 


Heads Committee to Suggest 
Improved Hot Metal Composing 
Sol M. Cantor, president of the 


Composing Room, Inc., New York 


City, heads a committee set up by 
the Research and Engineering Coun- 
cil of the Graphic Arts, Inc., to work 
towards improvement of hot metal 
composing equipment. 

The committee has conferred with 
representatives of companies sup- 
plying such equipment and offered 
to appoint a man to work with them 
on a list of suggested improvements. 
The Council is also projecting a 
study of composing room operations 
by an engineering expert from out- 
side the industry. The objective is 
to build a basis for later studies of 
specific ways to improve composing 
room methods. 


Numbering Machine in Small Space 

Occasionally a job comes through 
where a number has to go into a 
very small space which will not 
accommodate a standard press num- 
bering machine. These devices are 
approximately 6x9 picas. You can 
stamp in the number on a separate 
run, and this has its advantages if 
your customer would like it in a 
different color. That method greatly 
adds to the cost. 

A cheaper way is to cut the stock 
two up and run the form on one 
side with the numbering machine on 
the other. Make up the form to 
print work and turn, so that the 
numbers will fit into the allotted 
space. When cut apart, the succes- 
sive sheets will be in rotation for 
collating. If no collating is required, 
use a backward numbering machine. 


Mirror to Watch Press 

A mirror can be a great time 
saver for a man who has to watch 
an automatic press and do make- 
up work at the same time. Get a 
good-sized mirror and focus it on 
the press. He can watch the opera- 
tion of the feeder and carry on the 
make-up without continually walk- 
ing over to the press. 


Recommended Solvent 

The Government Printing Office is 
now using a mixture of half and 
half methylene chloride and toluol 
as a cleaning solvent. The Bureau 
of Industrial Hygiene, Detroit Health 
Department, is recommending the 
same cleaner. The Bureau says that: 

“Although the toxicity of this 
material is considerably less than 
that of type cleaners containing 
carbon tet and benzene, like all 
solvents of this type it should be 
used only where plenty of good gen- 
eral ventilation is provided. Air de- 
terminations made for toluene and 


methylene chloride tend to indicate 
that in the average print shop with 
good window or mechanical ventila- 
tion, the solution is safe. 


Make Corners Join Better 

Making corners join better some- 
times takes a little trick. On the 
Rouse mitering machines, loosen two 
screws that hold the guide and in- 
sert low one-point cardboard on each 
end. Then tighten the screws and 
make your miter. The slight tilt cuts 
out more miter on the bottom and 
lets top or print side of rules come 
closer together for a perfect joint. 











Deliver tough, glossy, scratch- 


FREE SAMPLE! 


Test an 8 lb. Trial 
Order in your 


own shop on our 


unconditional money 


back guarantee! 


proof impressions to your customers by add- 
ing homogenized Glazcote to your regular 
printing inks. Blends readily with all inks, 
increases sharpness of halftones, prevents 
too rapid drying, repels moisture and sticki- 
ness. Glazcote is scientific “insurance protec- 
tion” for your letterpress or offset printed 


product! 


Gn fra A COMPOUNDING Co. 


1718 North Damen Avenue + Chicago 47, Illinois 


ENPORT DIV: Guiterman Co., Inc. * 35 William St.* New ¥ 
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Die Cutting Index Cards 

We have a bothersome problem that 
we hope you can help us to solve. We 
may seem hard to satisfy in gaining 
what we are after: to do it economi- 
cally and to perfection. We wish to 
die-cut 140-lb. index, sheet size 8%x 
121% inches. We do not wish to do it on 
a letterpress; to us that is too costly. We 
would prefer to do it in one-and-a- 
half-inch lifts by use of a high die and 
a power paper cutter. Have you heard 
of such a thing being done? 

We have investigated die cutting and 
rotary card cutters but the cost is too 
high for the limited use we have for 
such machines, which would be idle 
equipment most of the time. We might 
have occasion to die cut only a thou- 
sand cards at one time, and again we 
might run as high as ten thousand 
cards but it would not be a daily occur- 
rence. Have you any suggestions? 


The clamp of a paper cutter has 
been used to force a high die through 
a lift of stock but this stunt is not 
recommended because the clamping 
mechanism is not designed for this 
and would suffer from such abuse. 

The cards could be die-cut eco- 
nomically on an automatic platen 
press if you have a reason for die- 
cutting instead of cutting and trim- 
ming the cards on an up-to-date 
paper cutting machine, which cuts 
within .001 of an inch accuracy, and 
die-cutting has the same allowance 
for error. On the paper cutter the 
cards would be properly cut and 
back trimmed. 


Foil Cover Breaks on the Fold 


I would like to know of a way to fold 
aluminum foil cover (.010) to prevent 
breakage on the fold. The best result I 
had was by using a wide score on the 
inside of the cover, but I still have con- 
siderable breaking of foil on the fold. 


Aluminum foil cover should be 
scored parallel to the grain. The best 
method of scoring on the printing 
press, when stock other than foil is 
hard to score without breaking, is 
as follows: a strip of nonpareil 
reglet is tacked on a piece of five- 
line furniture, making it five and 
one-half picas high. The reglet side 
is placed on the stone and the wood 
locked up for press. After the wood 
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prints clear in a trial impression on 
soft paper, an impression is pulled 
on the tympan. A strip of soft cop- 
per wire, of a gauge approximating 
the width of score wanted, is lined 
up in the center of the print of the 
wood and secured to tympan with 
an adhesive such as fish glue and 
fastened down with scotch tape. 

An impression is pulled to force 
the wire into the wood, the depres- 
sion constituting the female die in 
connection with the force or male 
die constituted by the soft copper 
wire. Stock other than foil can be 
scored in this way either across or 
with the grain. 

If this method fails on the foil 
cover in question, you may have to 
have this stock scored by an up-to- 
date bindery, equipped with an up- 
right (vertical) embossing machine, 
fitted with an accessory for hot em- 
bossing and scoring, and, in addi- 
tion, enjoying a dwell of about a 
second on the impression. 


Automatic Card Presses 

We would appreciate information on 
the following: 1. The names of manu- 
facturers of automatic presses, single 
and roll-fed; 2. Names of concerns sup- 
plying items for the making of ribbons 
and badges such as are used for prizes, 
names of delegates, etc.; 3. Name of a 
good publication connected with the 
bookbinding industry. 


There are a number of presses 
which print cards in single and mul- 
ticolor at high speeds; also ribbons 
from the roll. Such items as button 
badges are better obtained from the 
specialty manufacturers. 

Weare supplying the name and ad- 
dress of a magazine specially de- 
voted to bookbinding. 


Rolls for Wallpaper Printing 

We are looking for new sources for 
hand engraving on copper rollers, and 
photoengraving on copper rollers for 
the printing of wallpaper and have been 
referred to THE INLAND PRINTER by our 
own trade magazine. 


A number of engraving firms spe- 
cialize in this division of engraved 
roll manufacture, one of the first ap- 
plications of rotogravure. 










Perforating on the Press 

Enclosed is a sheet which caused us a 
great deal of trouble on the perforating. 
We have run into several such jobs 
lately. The perforating is done with the 
black form to hold a positive register. 
However, we do not understand how 
the perforation can be put in so close to 
the form and allow a buildup on the top 
sheet to perforate. Is some special type 
of perforation used for this kind of job? 
All we’ve seen have inked perforation 
rule. The job was run on a job cylinder 
press with steel perforating rule and 
sheet with masking tape on top sheet. 


















































There are. perforating attachments 
which may be used for blind per- 
forating around the cylinder while 
the sheet is held by the grippers, 
thus assuring register. This would 
take care of the perforation the long 
way of the sheet. There is ample 
room to secure the thinnest shim- 
ming metal as used in garages to the 
top sheet for the cross perforation. 
You could use such a thin shim on 
the long way perforation by indent- 
ing the adjacent edge of the form one 
or two points. In order to do blind 
(without inking) perforating with- 
out attachments, use steel perforat- 
ing rule that is less than type high 
and set the form rollers light. 


Printing on Aluminum Slats 

I am interested in printing continu- 
ously on two-inch aluminum venetian 
blind slat material. Can you advise me 
if there is a printing machine available 
to do this job? 


We are sending list of manufactur- 
ers of presses for printing on metal 
who will be pleased to send you in- 
formation in detail. 


Time Card Production 

Our principals in Sydney (Australia) 
have asked us to obtain for them prices 
and details of machines to produce 
Bundy time cards, and we shall be 
obliged if you will send us some names 
and addresses of manufacturers of ma- 
chinery whom we can approach for the 
information required. 


This time card is produced on } 
roll-fed platen presses fitted to pro- 
duce such time cards at high speed. 
Names and addresses of manufac- 
turers have been sent to you. 
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Worn Tracks on Platen Press 

In the July issue of THe INLAND 
Printer there is a reference to the 
building up of platen press roller tracks 
with metal by a printers’ machinist. 
Please explain how this is done. 


If the press has detachable tracks, 
new tracks may be obtained from 
the press manufacturer. If it is an 
old press, with tracks cast in one 
piece with the bed, the tracks may 
be planed first, if necessary. The 
machinist may then secure a metal 
strap of necessary thickness on each 
track, using taper pins as dowel. The 
tracks should be seven-eighths inch 
higher than the bed. 

However, if you are contemplat- 
ing purchase of a new press, you 
may continue to print with worn 
tracks on the old press by using 
metal roller bearers in the chase 
which will cause the form rollers 
to ride the form properly. These 
bearers are placed opposite the two 
end pieces of the chase and so do not 
cause loss of inside chase area. 

It is necessary to avoid placing 
the press grippers opposite the roll- 
er bearers. It may also be necessary 
to replace worn roller saddles and 
saddle springs. 


Inking and Make-Ready Problem 
Enclosed are copies of a booklet we 
have been printing on a job cylinder 
press. At times the halftones seem too 
light, and it appears that the ink cov- 
erage is not adequate. Our pressman 
claims that the two-form roller press 
hasn’t inking capacity for some forms. 
We would appreciate your opinion 
on make-ready and inking. Paper and 
engravings are the best available. 


The printing and inking of the 
booklets are highly creditable with 
the exception of the double-size 
cover halftone which is of a size to 
tax the inking capacity of the press. 
However, it is possible that by using 
a good mechanical cut overlay you 
might be able to print a halftone of 
this size if no heavier in tone than 
this one. 

Otherwise, you would have to run 
a form half size when one like this 
comes along or elso go to a three- 
form roller press which can ink this 
form and heavier ones nicely with 
its continuous inking system. 


Ink for Tracing Cloth 

Enclosed is sample print on tracing 
cloth which rubbed off after we had 
used recommended ink on both our 
letterpress and offset presses. Can you 
suggest a solution of this problem? 


While some ink makers have 
claimed to make inks which will 
stick on any tracing cloth, others 


of the leading ink makers refuse 
to make tracing cloth ink because 
some tracing cloth surfaces inhibit 
drying of ink. The best you can do is 
to submit samples of tracing cloth 
to the ink maker until the correct 
cloth is obtained—one which does 
not inhibit the drying of an ink 
which can be worked on the press. 


Treated Coated Paper 

Attached you will find a piece of 
coated paper, treated with a special 
adhesive on the back and covered with 
a protective paper. We would like you 
to help find the manufacturer of that 
paper as we have to quote a large run 
of labels on this stock. 


We are sending name requested 
and those of firms which apply the 
adhesive and protective backing. 


Envelope Printing Presses 

Will you please send the address of 
manufacturer of special presses for 
printing envelopes? 


There are envelope printing presses 
which print from flat forms, and 
rotary presses which print from 
curved plates of various materials. 
There are also various kinds of 
presses for printing envelope blanks. 


Penetrating Snap-out Glue 


I would appreciate getting the name 
and supply house of the glue used in 
making letterpress snap-outs. 


Special penetrating glue for snap- 
out forms is made for the JCM ma- 


chine and another for hand-brush 


application. The name of a supply 
house has been sent to you. 











The Miller 
E.B.CO 22x34 
Offset Press 


Everything about the Miller E.B.CO 
22 x 34 Offset Press has been planned 
with the operator in mind. Accessibility 
is inherent in the basic conception of 
this machine. Ample space for work 
on plate and blanket cylinders, clear- 
ance between side frames to make 
room for roller adjustments, and con- 
veniently located controls have all 
been provided to increase production 
efficiency. Write today for more de- 
tailed information. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


1115 Reedsdale Street © Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 












































































Precision Sheeter Developed 
For High-Speed Web Presses 

The Champlain Co., 88 Llewellyn 
Ave., Bloomfield, N. Y., has developed 
a new high-speed sheeter that will cut 
up to 14800 sheets per hour from a 
continuous web. Cutting consistently 
squared sheets to 1/64-inch accuracy, 
it is said to be 50 per cent faster than 
any other sheeter now manufactured. 

Designed especially for modern gra- 
vure where inks dry almost instan- 
taneously, sheets cut from roll stock 
are overlapped and delivered to a pile 
in a stream. Cut-off length can be 
changed instantly, and register of cut 
is controlled by hand wheel, electric 
push-button or electric eye. The sheet 
is positively controlled at all times, 
and delivered to the pile at one-eighth 
of press speed. A jet of air, fed between 
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New Champlain sheeter can convert a paper 
web into sheets at high speed; also adaptable 
to glassine, paper-backed foil or label paper 





each sheet, prevents sticking, and as- 
sures a neatly jogged pile, ready for 
cutting and trimming. 


Printing Frame for Color Masks 

The Register Printing Frame, a new 
device designed to simplify the prob- 
lem of aligning masks in color separa- 
tion work, has been announced by the 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
New York. 

Used with either film or glass masks, 
the unit will take up to 11x14-inch 
transparencies. Register is accomplished 
by means of register pins or metal con- 
tact pins, and may be done in the dark 
if necessary. 
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Hydraulic Die-Cutting Press 

The F. L. Smithe Machine Co., 645 W. 
44th St., New York 18, is building a 
new hydraulic die press. Called the 
Champion, the new machine has auto- 
matic cutting board operation, and the 
makers claim that it is easy and safe 
to operate, and is fast and accurate. 





Smithe's new model hydraulic die-cutting press 


Builds Metal Lithographing Press 


A new metal lithographing press by 
R. Hoe & Co., Inc., is unit-constructed 
so that one unit may be used by itself 
or additional units added in tandem 
for two or more colors. A special fea- 
ture is the straight-line feed design of 
the new models, whereby automatically- 
fed sheets are carried to the impression 
cylinder grippers on a horizontal plane 
through all printing units. An improved 
drive makes it possible to install the 
motor under the press to save floor 
space. Greater production speed and 
precise register is claimed by the manu- 
facturer. Magnetic rollers are included. 


Scan-a-graver Cadet Model 


Electronic halftone making for the 
small newspaper and job shop is now 
possible with the Fairchild Scan-a- 
graver Cadet. The table-top machine, 
which uses electronics, optics, and pre- 
cision mechanics to make plastic en- 
gravings automatically, was unveiled 
at the National Editorial Association 
meeting in Chicago, Nov. 13-15. 

Tailored to fit a small-shop budget, 
the new model engraves an 85-line 
screen. The system is identical to the 
larger machines which have been suc- 
cessfully used since first introduced in 
1949. The new model makes a cut, 
maximum size 6x8 inches, in 24 minutes. 


Silk Screen Device and Set-Up 
Gives Speeds to 900 an Hour 

A new model of the McCormick Au- 
tomatic silk screen printer in combina- 
tion with a newly-developed drying 
unit known as Kwik Rax is giving new 
speeds to screen process work. The 
British-built machines are handled by 
Scott’s Screen Process Supplies, 696 
King St., East, Hamilton, Ontario. 

The new combination enables one 
man to sit on a stool and feed the 
printer, much in the same manner as 
feeding a large platen press, at speeds 
from 600 to 900 an hour. The printed 
sheets are placed on the Kwik Rax 
drying rack, which is placed at the side 
of the press. The feeder can also han- 
dle the racking. 

Features of the new model printer 
include a vacuum bed and an auto- 
matically-adjusted squeegee. The Kwik 
Rax may be used with any type of 
screen printing device. 





Hoe's new lithographic metal decorating press may have one or more units for one or more colors 
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British Silk Screen Invention 
Prints Without Squeegee 

A British inventor, Paul Sprinzel, has 
just perfected a machine which em- 
bodies a new principle for the pro- 
duction of silk screen printing. With 
patents applied for and a_ successful 
model in operation, the machine dis- 
penses with the rubber squeegee and 
substitutes a combination of suction and 
air-pressure. 

Air pressure is applied to an airtight 
screen and results depend on the bal- 
ance between air pressure and the den- 
sity of color to be applied. Stencils are 
prepared by photographic means. 

Consistency of inks and types of 
meshes that will work best with the 
new device have yet to be worked out 
in detail. However, the inventor claims 
that when properly prepared, the ma- 
chine will run for hours with no varia- 
tion in color, at a speed comparable 
with usual flat-bed letterpress printing. 
He feels that it will be most suitable for 
long runs in multi-color work where 
close register and uniform inking is 
essential. The new technique is ex- 
pected to be useful in the textile print- 
ing industry. 

Mr. Sprinzel, owner of Studio Sprin- 
zel, Golders Green, London, is well 
known for his multi-color screen trans- 
fers in up to 15 separate printings. He 
had an exhibit at the recent Screen 
Process convention in Chicago. 

During the war, his studio did work 
for the American Air Force. His organi- 
zation made all the road signs used in 
the Normandy invasion, and now makes 
transfers for airplane instrument panels. 
Formerly a photographic expert, Mr. 
Sprinzel has developed silk screen work, 
and is one of the few silk screen printers 
producing miniatures in multi-color. 


Paul Sprinzel demonstrates the silk screen 
printer which he has recently invented for his 
London Studio. The printer uses no squeegee, 
printing by means of suction and air pressure 





She sure does! 

— Cramming 

copy sheets into 

files is hard on 

i ) nail polish...and 

hard on paper. Recommending 

a Gilbert onionskin paper for 

copy sheets would certainly 

help this young lady. Gilbert 

onionskin papers are light in 

weight . . . taking up less room 

in the files. They are stronger, 

too, with a new cotton fibre 

content that really stands up 
under rough handling. 


Postage-saving advertising 
circulars, air mail stationery... 
strong, easy-to-read copy sheets 
of office and order forms are 
other uses for which Gilbert 
onionskin papers are ideal. 

Ask your Gilbert Paper Mer- 
chant for samples. There is a 
wide variety of sizes, colors, and 
finishes, including the hand- 
some cockle finish, as well as 
three grades from which to se- 
lect. Attractively boxed Gilbert 
onionskin papers are also avail- 
able in the customary cut sizes. 


Lifetime Onionskin . . . 100% new cotton fibre 
White Cloud Onionskin . . . 75% new cotton fibre 


Gilbert Onionskin ... 25% new cotton fibre 


GILBERT 


PAPER COMPANY 


Gilbert— America’s most complete line of 


quality business papers 
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Yale Warehouser, a rider-type straddle truck 


Fork Lift Straddle Truck 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., 
11,000 Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia 15, 
Pa., has introduced a new electric fork 
lift straddle truck called the Yale Ware- 
houser. Available in 2,000- and 3,000- 
pound models, it can lift loads as high 
as 133 inches, to give maximum use of 
storage space. It has three speeds for- 
ward and three backward and can op- 
erate in aisles as narrow as five feet. 


Chief 24 Is Swedish-Made Offset 
Press Being Distributed by ATF 

Now available for installations in this 
country is the ATF Chief 24, a 6,000 
iph sheet-fed offset press handling a 
1714x241%4-inch maximum sheet. This 
model, has been made by a Swedish 
associate of American Type Founders 
since early 1947, and is in use in West- 
ern European countries, Latin America, 
Canada, Australia, Asia and Africa. The 
press had its first American public 
showings in New York and Atlanta and 
is scheduled for exhibition at ATF 
branches in St. Louis Jan. 12, Cleve- 
land Feb. 2, San Francisco Feb. 23, and 
Los Angeles on March 2. 

Chief 24 has a stream feeder requir- 
ing only three setting adjustments. The 
ATF adjustomatic pulley permits step- 
less speed control. Press controls are 
grouped. Positive chain delivery han- 
dles any stock from nine-pound onion 
skin to six-ply card. Steel speed wheels 
provide positive drive to sheet on the 
conveyor table, and sheets can be 
readily taken from the delivery pile 
for inspection while the press is run- 
ning. Fountain control is provided by 
25 keys closely spaced over the foun- 
tain’s full width. The ratchet-type 
fountain hand lever is within easy 
reach to control tint and solid inking. 

All main thrust bearings have ball 
bearings. Helical gears are hardened 
steel. The impression cylinder can be 
adjusted without tools while the press 
is in operation. An adjustable mech- 
anism governs the water-feed and the 
tension between dampening rollers and 
plate for maintaining correct relation 
between water and ink distribution. 
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Potdevin Laminating Machine 

The Potdevin Machine Co., 285 North 
St., Teterboro, N.J., offers a new 50- 
inch wide combination conveyor-type 
gluing and laminating machine for 
handling paper, leather, leatherette, 
cork, plastic, metal and other materials 
of varying thickness. The machine is 
designed for sheet and web continuous 
lamination. A patented dial controls ad- 
hesive coating. 

Over-running clutch and auxiliary 
drive permit coating rollers to run con- 
tinuously without adhesive drying on 
them. The unit is equipped with two 
unwind stands to handle 40-inch diam- 
eter rolls of material, with a shaft-type 
rewind and a variable speed drive. 































Potdevin machine for glue-laminating paper, 
other materials, recently offered to the trade 


More Versions of Topic Ready 

Bauer Alphabets, Inc., 235 East 45th 
St., New York 17, now has ready the 
Medium, Medium Italic and Bold ver- 
sions of Topic, a new type face by Paul 
Renner, which was first announced in 
the August, 1952, issue of THe INLAND 
PrinTER. Showings of the new faces are 
available in folder form. 






































New Wesel electric press for fast proofing 


Wesel Introduces Improved 
Model of Electric Proof Press 

An improved all-electric, heavy-duty 
proof press has been announced by the 
Wesel Manufacturing Co. of Scranton, 
Pa. It has a bed size of 1234x29 inches 
and the manufacturer claims speeds of 
up to 50 proofs a minute. It is designed 
especially for newspaper and commer- 
cial shops in which fast production is 
important. 

Floor space required is 29x42 inches; 
weight is 600 pounds. It may be oper- 
ated continuously or in single impres- 
sions; the press automatically stops at 
the end of either the inking or impres- 
sion cycle. 

According to the manufacturer, all 
machine and motor bearings are pre- 
lubricated and sealed and the only oil 
needed is a few drops on the roller 
chains every four or five months. Im- 
proved inking is secured by a special 
circular ink plate. 







The ATF Chief offset press now being shown. Made in Sweden, grees takes 17!/2x24!/2-inch sheets 
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MONTH’S 
NEWS 


Devoted to timely items concerning men and 
events associated with printing. Copy must reach 
editor by 15th of month preceding issue date 


Professional Conference for 
Presidents in Chicago Feb. 5-6 

Chief executives in the printing and 
lithographing industry will spend two 
days in intensive analysis of their jobs 
at a “Professional Conference for Presi- 
dents” to be held in Chicago’s Palmer 
House Feb. 5-6. The two-day program, 
consisting of addresses, case history 
presentations, and seminar-type group 
discussions, will revolve around the 
central theme of “The Over-All Prob- 
lems of Directing a Business.” 

Sponsored by Printing Industry of 
America, Inc., the conference is the 
third in a series of five which are de- 
signed to raise the level of printing and 
lithographing management. One for 
sales executives and one for financial 
executives have already been held. 

The Committee on General Manage- 
ment, which is planning the event, is 
headed by Horace Hart, president of 
the Leo Hart Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

Particular emphasis is to be placed 
upon the intangible, largely ill-defined 
duties and responsibilities of the presi- 
dent that lie above and beyond the 
functions of general management. An 
attempt will be made to find the answer 
to the question: Just what is a presi- 
dent, what are his duties and respon- 
sibilities in his organization? 

Attendance will not be restricted to 
those individuals bearing the title of 
president, but will include those who 
act in that general capacity. 

The first day will be devoted prima- 
rily to the theory and concept of what a 
president is and how he may organize 
his job most effectively. The remainder 
of the program will be informational, 
telling about some of the newer tools 
and techniques of management. The 
pattern of addresses, case history pres- 
entations, and the seminar-size group 
cussions will be followed. 

The audience will be divided into 
teams of 10 to 15 persons, and after 
each case history, a 15-minute period 
will be allowed at which the teams will 
determine what questions to ask of 
those who gave the case history. 

PIA has asked those planning to at- 
tend the conference to analyze their 
own jobs, writing the “job description” 
in outline form. This analysis can then 
be used for comparison, and can be re- 
vised in the light of what is learned. 



































H. A. Ellam (left), president of the Toronto Club of Printing House Craftsmen, and Mrs. Ellam 
chat with Mrs. Wright and J. H. Wright, president of the Hamilton Club, at a recent Ladies 
Night meeting in Hamilton, Ontario. Other notables included Al Kobb, the International Club 
treasurer; George Mitchell, Third District representative; J. Stanley Clark, president of the 
Buffalo Club; Ray Correll, president, London Club, and Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Fairclough. Mrs. 
Fairclough is a Member of Parliament for West Hamilton. Glen Gray was in charge of program 
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Recently-elected officers of the Graphic Arts Association of Milwaukee are (I. to r.): E. E. 
Radloff, C. B. Henschel Manufacturing Co., first vice-president; Phil Hays, Wisconsin Cuneo 
Press, treasurer; John A. Bell, Sentinel Bindery & Printing Co., president; Kenneth Wollaeger, 
Northwestern Lithographing Co., secretary; Victor Schwarze, Krus Co., second vice-president 


‘ 


C. H. Russell, newly-elected (76th) president of Graphic Arts Industry of Minneapolis, shakes 
hand of Frederick C. Schilplin, newly-elected vice-president of the Graphic Arts Educational 
Foundation, Minneapolis. Looking on is Mrs. Grace Downing, executive secretary and assistant 
general manager of the Graphic Arts Industry. The elections were at the recent annual meeting 
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LTF Educational Committee 
Plans School Extension Work 

The Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion’s Educational Committee is now 
working on a plan whereby printing 
plants at some distance from printing 
schools can make use of their services. 
This project stemmed from the com- 
mittee’s Nov. 28th meeting in the New 
York Trade School, when the work 
done during 1952 was reviewed and 
plans made for 1953. Focal point was 
the need for serving plants or areas 
which do not have training facilities 
in their immediate vicinity. 

Among the projects slated for future 
work are six educational and nine other 
publications; eight new training courses 
and self-teaching programs; and sev- 
eral miscellaneous undertakings, in- 
cluding continuing promotion of the 
Foreman’s Management Program. 

LTF’s Audio-Visual Program was re- 
examined to determine whether the 
effort expended was justified in view 
of the comparatively small number of 
plants, schools, litho clubs, etc., which 
are availing themselves of this service. 
A sub-committee is surveying the use 
of the program and its value. 


Fundamental Research Needed, 
Make-Ready Conference Indicates 

The first Technical Conference on 
Make-Ready sponsored by the Research 
and Engineering Council of the Graphic 
Arts was held in Chicago, Dec. 4-5. It 
drew 487 representatives from all phases 
of the industry, including some from 
Canada, England, Denmark, Sweden 
and Germany. 

The two most important direct results 
of the conference were the almost unan- 
imous agreement that the Industry 
should establish standards to co-ordi- 
nate and relate its operations, and that 
it should conduct fundamental research 
to determine the basis for many of the 
practices which have been developed. 
This latter need was shown by directly 
opposite opinions expressed by experts 
in the various discussions. 

One valuable feature was the reveal- 
ing of procedures and materials in 
current use for make-ready and pre- 





make-ready. Graphic illustration was 
shown of conditions which create dif- 
ficulties in make-ready. The under- 
standing of these difficulties should 
bring benefits by helping to find ways 
of reducing the cost of make-ready, 
and improving the quality of the 
finished product. 

Edward J. Triebe, president of the 
Council, opened the conference, and 
Joseph A. Eaton, Louisville, Ky., de- 
fined the problems of make-ready. A 
number of helpful technical talks and 
discussions were held. 


Portland Craftsmen Issue 
Special Edition of Bulletin 

The Portland Craftsman, official 
monthly news bulletin of the Portland 
Craftsmen Club, has brought out a 
special 32-page edition in celebration 
of 1953 Printing Week. 

With about 30 illustrations, the bul- 
letin depicts the history of printing 
from picture writing in stone through 
all ages to modern practice. Several 
pages are devoted to Johann Gutenberg. 

The editorial work was handled by 
Prof. Lloyd Reynolds of Reed College, 
and John K. Standish, editor of the 
Portland Craftsman. Rudolph Ernst, 
bindery foreman, Metropolitan Print- 
ing Co., bound 200 copies with hard 
covers for the membership, while 300 
copies have paper covers. 


Employment and Wages in Canada 


A handbook of useful facts about 
labor in the printing industry of Mont- 
real and district has been published by 
Canada’s Printing Industry Parity Com- 
mittee. Mostly in the form of tables 
and graphs, the book has a wealth of 
data covering the years from 1942 to 
1951. It is probably the only case where 
information along such lines is known 
to be accurate, because in Canada each 
employer was required to submit to 
the Parity Committee a monthly re- 
port, with heavy penalties for false 
declarations. 

One of the graphs shows the trend 
of seasonal activity in the printing 
trades. March peaks the graph line, 
while July is. the lowest month of the 
printing year. 


Officers of the Research and Engineering Council attending recent make-ready conference in 
Chicago: (I. to r.) J. Homer Winkler, Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, secretary; 
John H. Davis, Jr., Judd and Detwiler, Washington, D. C., vice-president; Edward J. Triebe, 
Kingsport Press, Kingsport, Tenn., president; Elliott Donnelley, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 
vice-president, and Joseph Schwartz of Westcott and Thomson, Inc., Philadelphia, treasurer 


Book on Production Management 
To Be Published This Spring 

Printing Industry of America, Inc., 
is adding to its textbook series a book, 
“Management of Printing Production,” 
written by Dr. Robert H. Roy, assistant 
dean, School of Engineering, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. PIA 
describes the book as a first-time pres- 
entation of the basic principles of pro- 
duction management. 

Scheduled for distribution in the 
spring of 1953, the book covers estimat- 
ing, production forecasting, produc- 
tion control, order routing, planning, 
scheduling, dispatching, production rec- 
ords, inspection, quality control, pur- 
chasing, stores, stock and materials 
handling. The final section relates pro- 
duction to over-all management of a 
printing or lithographic enterprise. 

For more than 25 years prior to his 
Johns Hopkins association, Dr. Roy 
served as a production engineer. 


Craftsmen Board to Meet 

The International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen, Inc., will 
hold its annual midwinter board of 
governors meeting at the Sheraton- 
Gibson Hotel in Cincinnati Feb. 14-15. 
Reports will be made by the various 
commissions and committees on the 
progress made in International activi- 
ties. Homer L. Green, general chair- 
man of the 34th annual convention, 
will present his report on convention 
plans for approval of the board. The 
1953 convention is to be held in Dallas, 
Texas, in September. 


Foreman’s Manual Published 

“Human Relations Techniques for 
Management Men” is the title of a 
manual for foremen just introduced to 
members of the International Printing 
House Craftsmen by William Gutwein, 
chairman of the supervisory training 
committee. The manual, printed by the 
Printing Industry of America, reviews 
every practical medium through which 
supervisors can learn the principles of 
human relations. 


West Coast Clubs Meet Jointly 

The Seattle Craftsmen Club went to 
Portland recently for a joint meeting 
with the Portland Club and furnished 
the educational program. Main speaker 
was Einar Anthi, teacher at Junior 
College, Oslo, Norway, who spoke on 
“The Training and Educational Pro- 
gram in Europe.” Harry Strang, presi- 
dent of Seattle Printing Industry, also 
spoke. Portland Craftsmen will re- 
turn the visit next April. 


Florida Plant Is Remodeled 

The St. Petersburg Printing Co., St. 
Petersburg, Fla., held open house re- 
cently to celebrate its newly-remodeled 
plant. According to Ben Granger, vice- 
president and general manager, the 
firm has been in business for 20 years, 
and its present annual volume shows 
an increase of 20-fold over the first 
year’s business. 
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Clawson Shows Self Advertising 
Exhibit in Nationwide Tour 


Prize-winners and other entries in 
the self-advertising exhibition, spon- 
sored by the Printing Industry of 
America for printers and lithographers, 
are being shown to graphic arts groups 
throughout the country. Staging the 
local showings and giving a half-hour 
talk on self advertising is William T. 
Clawson, advertising manager of the 
Miller Printing Machinery Co., which 
provided the awards for best entries. 

Following the first exhibit at the 
PIA convention in St. Louis, the show 
was seen in Philadelphia, New York, 
Baltimore, and Raleigh, N.C. Other 
dates include: Jan. 8, Cincinnati Crafts- 
men’s Club; Jan. 13, Louisville Graphic 
Arts Association; Jan. 26, Toronto 
Graphic Arts Association; Feb. 6, Indi- 
anapolis Craftsmen’s Club; Feb. 11, 
Erie (Pa.) Craftsmen’s Club; Feb. 18 to 
March 2, West Coast cities, including 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles; March 11, Omaha Craftsmen’s 
Club; March 12, Des Moines Craftsmen’s 
Club; April 18, Columbus (Ohio) 
Craftsmen’s Club. 

Other clubs wishing to see the exhibit 
may write to Mr. Clawson at the Mil- 
ler company’s address: 1117 Reedsdale 
St., Pittsburgh, or to PIA, 719 Fifteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Maintenance Conference to Stress 
Problems of Printing Plants 


Two sessions of the Plant Mainten- 
ance Conference will be devoted en- 
tirely to a discussion of printing and 
binding plants. To be held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, Jan. 19-22, the conference will 
be held in connection with a mainten- 
ance show where many machines and 
products used in maintenance will be 
exhibited. 

Sessions will be round-table discus- 
sions conducted by a chairman and a 
discussion leader. In addition to the 
specialized discussions, a number of 
meetings will be held dealing with gen- 
eral aspects of plant maintenance, in- 
cluding such subjects as preventive 
maintenance, lubrication and incentive 
systems. 


Houston Graphic Arts Elects 

The Houston, Texas, Graphic Arts 
Association at its recent annual meeting 
elected new officers. They are: Wm. H. 
Martin of Office Supply Printing Co., 
president; John T. Crowley, Southern 
Printing Co., vice-president; Jack Em- 
mett, Jr., Loose Leaf Supply, secretary, 
and R. G. Montgomery of Montgomery 
Printing Co., treasurer. Roy Cowan, 
president of the Dallas Graphic Arts 
Association was the featured speaker. 


To Show Plant Heating Equipment 

Heating, ventilating and air condi- 
tioning systems and equipment for in- 
dustrial plants will be on exhibit at the 
Heating and Ventilating Exposition in 
the International Amphitheatre in Chi- 
cago, Jan. 26-30. 


These 45 foremen from the Portland, Oregon, area received certificates of merit at ceremonies 
recently when they completed LTF-PIA Foreman's Management program. George Martin (wear- 
ing bow tie, in front of white panel to left of center) was instructor, and Glen W. Cruson, 
manager of the Oregon Printing Industry is shown standing at the extreme top right-hand corner 




















































C. L. Bushell (left) looks on as Harry L. Strang, president of Printing Industry of Seattle, Inc., 
presents a gift to Charles Keppler, who is retiring after 42 years as salesman for Zellerbach 
Paper Co., Seattle. Dick Abrams (right) is waiting to present a remembrance from suppliers 
of Seattle. Presentation was at a dinner meeting when Robert Rickett, president, Agency Litho- 
graph Co., Portland, Ore., gave a report on the PIA Sales Conference and a talk on "100,000 
Miles of Sales Helps." Rickett built a business from three to 32 employees in four years’ time 





























































William T. Clawson, advertising manager of the Miller Printing Machinery Co., holds one of the 
Benjamin Franklin statuettes awarded by his company in the recent national self-advertising ex- 
hibition sponsored by the Prinfing Industry of America, Inc. With him are representatives of the 
Philadelphia firms who won prizes in the contest. Taken at a recent luncheon in Philadelphia 
where Mr. Clawson was the speaker, the men are (left to right): Raymond Blattenberger, vice- 
president of Edward Stern & Co.; George D. Beck, Beck Engraving Co.; Mr. Clawson; Ralph V. 
DeKalb of the Alfred J. Jordan Co., and president of Printing Industry of Philadelphia; Joseph 
A. Cooper, president, Cooper-Warnick Co., and Herbert Sperry, president, Color Process Co. 
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Architect's drawing of new Vandercook plant to be built this year at 3601 W. Touhy Ave., on 
Chicago's north side. The laboratory will be between the offices and engineering department 
at the front and manufacturing will be in the rear. Ground was broken at site last November 


Vandercook & Sons, Inc. 
Building New Chicago Plant 


Construction is now under way on 
the new plant of Vandercook & Sons, 
Inc., manufacturer of prepress equip- 
ment for the graphic arts industry. The 
new plant, to cost approximately $2,- 
000,000, will be erected on a six-acre 
site in a new industrial development 
approximately 10 miles northwest of 
Chicago’s downtown section. 

The new building will house the 
general offices, engineering depart- 
ment and manufacturing area, and en- 
larged laboratory space for Vandercook 
Research, Inc., a subsidiary. 

E. O. Vandercook, president, said, 
“Our new plant should be ready some- 
time during the latter part of 1953. In 
our new location we will have our own 
railroad siding, and this will help to 
solve some of our shipping problems.” 

The laboratory area will be twice as 
large as the present one to help in de- 
veloping new equipment and methods 
to meet the ever-changing needs of the 
graphic arts industry. The company 
makes proof presses, test presses, and 
other precision devices, including plate, 
type and slug gauges, a block leveler, 
a make-up gauge, and plate-mounting 
equipment. Vandercook equipment is 
also produced in England, France and 
Switzerland. 


Printing Ink Research Institute 
Holds Annual Technical Meeting 

A research survey covering many 
fields of ink development attracted 34 
representatives to the Fifth Annual 
Technical Conference of the National 
Printing Ink Research Institute held 
Nov. 7-8 at Lehigh University in Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

Delegates from Canada and states 
east of the Mississippi reviewed sub- 
jects varying from a new concept of 
complex driers that show promise of 
opening a whole new field, to a new 
design of rotational viscometer for low 
viscosity inks which overcomes many 
of the mechanical problems inherent in 
present models. 


Chicago Typography Plant Expands 
Bertsch & Cooper, Inc., one of Chica- 
go’s oldest advertising typographers, 
has acquired all facilities of Graphic 
Arts Typographers in a move to expand 
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its services. One of the founders of 
Bertsch & Cooper was Oswald Cooper, 
designer of the famous Cooper type- 
faces. Harold Hoch and Arthur Langner 
will remain with Bertsch & Cooper as 
vice-president and sales manager, re- 
spectively. Ray Lecture of Graphic Arts 
will be a vice-president. 


405 Members of Rand McNally 
25-Year Club Hold Meeting 

Less than a month after it was opened, 
the new Skokie, Illinois, plant of Rand 
McNally & Co. was the scene of the 
annual meeting of the company’s 25- 
Year Club on Nov. 30. More than 400 
members of the club from the firm’s 
various plants were present. They rep- 
resented approximately one-fifth of the 
total personnel. 

Officers elected were James Butler, 
Skokie, president; August Gloza, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; Ralph Bowen, San Francis- 
co; Joseph Dwane, New York City, and 
August Freeman, Ossining, N. Y., vice- 
presidents; Agnes C. Murphy, Skokie, 
secretary, and Katherine Emery, Ham- 
mond, Ind., treasurer. 
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Lanston Monotype Company School 
To Reopen After Modernizing 

The Lanston Monotype School, 24th 
& Locust Sts., Philadelphia, closed 
down Jan. 15 for a period of six weeks 
to permit extensive modernizing and 
enlarging of its facilities, according to 
Robert F. Nelson, president of the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company. 

Much new casting equipment will 
be added, including machines with the 
latest attachments and mechanical im- 
provements, such as centering and 
quadding, the Patton Attachment and 
shoulder spacing. Monophoto machines, 
manufactured in Britain, are expected 
to arrive in the company’s headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia. They will first be 
on display and in the experimental de- 
partment, but will be available to the 
school soon afterward. 

Besides new equipment, the school 
is to be redecorated, enlarged to handle 
a greater enrollment, and a new curric- 
ulum instituted. The previous tuition 
fee is eliminated; students will deposit 
$25 which will be refunded upon suc- 
cessful completion of the course. Stu- 
dents will operate equipment under 
actual production conditions. 


R. Hoe & Co. Holds Round Table 


Discussions to Speed Research 

Joseph L. Auer, president of R. Hoe 
& Co., Inc., has inaugurated a method 
of speeding technical progress in the 
graphic arts industry. Believing that 
technical men involved in daily details 
of their work frequently find it hard 
to get the proper perspective on larger 
company and industry problems, he 
started a series of informal dinner 
meetings at which Hoe engineers and 
graphic arts specialists, including rep- 
resentatives of manufacturers of paper, 
ink, rollers, blankets, etc., discuss im- 
portant technical topics relating not 
only to their own work, but also to any 
phase of the industry. 

The group, with approximately 170 
patents and patent applications to its 
credit, draws on a pool of experience 
totalling over 330 years in the design, 
production and servicing of printing 
machinery. 


PIA Issues 1951-52 Ratios and 
Financial Conference Proceedings 

Printing Industry of Amcriza’s 1951- 
52 Ratios For Printing MANAGEMENT, 
is now available to members. This 
year’s edition has been completely re- 
designed, with charts and in color, to 
increase the practical value of the ratio 
studies as a set of yardcticks for meas- 
uring individual commercial plant ac- 
tivity and results against experiences of 
the industry. 

PIA recently issued a booklet cover- 
ing the proceedings of the Professional 
Conference for Financial Executives 
held in New York City Sept. 8-9. Of- 
fered to members at $10 per copy, the 
publication is said to be a comprehen- 
sive review of financial practices in the 
printing and lithographing industry. 








Picks 16 Best Books Published 
In the South During 1952 


The first annual Southern Books 
Competition sponsored by the South- 
ern Library Association chose 16 books 
out of 60 on the basis of typographic 
design and general excellence of pro- 
duction. The books were on display at 
the association’s recent conference at 
the Atlanta Biltmore hotel, and are 
now on a tour of Southern libraries. 

Judges who selected the. winning 
books of 1952 were Richard N. Mc- 
Arthur, nationally-known Atlanta ty- 
pographer; Ray Shockley, book editor 
of the Atlanta Journal-Constitution, 
and Richard Barksdale Harwell, au- 
thority on Confederate culture. First 
choice was The Comanches, Lords of 
the South Plains, published by the 
University of Oklahoma Press and 
designed by Willard A. Lockwood. 


PIA of San Antonio Honors 
Eleven Past Presidents 

Eleven living past presidents of the 
Printing Industry of San Antonio, 
Texas, were honored by the organiza- 
tion recently. Joe Schneider, current 
president, presided and each of the 
former officers made a short talk. 

Each was presented with an appre- 
ciation plaque. Printers have had a 
continuous organization in San Antonio 
under different names since the early 
1900’s. The previous organizations, 
predecessors of the present group, were 
the Ben Franklin Club, San Antonio 
Typothetae, the San Antonio Employing 
Printers’ Association, and San Antonio 
Graphic Arts Federation. 


Dr. Ovink Speaks in California 


Dr. G. W. Ovink, art director of 
Typefoundry Amsterdam, the Nether- 
lands, who has_ been touring the 
United States and Canada, recently 
spoke before five Craftsmen clubs dur- 
ing a week’s visit in Los Angeles, Calif. 
He was presented with the Franklin 
book by Gordon J. Holmquist, presi- 
dent of the International, who also 
commended the American Typefound- 
ers for sponsoring Dr. Ovink’s tour. 


CONVENTIONS | 


Great Lakes Newspaper Mechanical Con- 
ference, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
O., Jan. 10-13. 

Plant Maintenance Conference, Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 19-22. 

Gravure Technical Assn. convention, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 29-30. 

Professional Conference for Presidents 
(PIA), Palmer House, Chicago, Feb. 5-6. 

International Typographic Composition 
Association midwinter meeting, Hotel Mir- 
amar, Miami, Fla., March 13-14. 

Technical Association of the Graphic 
Arts, Washington, D.C., April 27-28. 

British Industries Fair, Printing Ma- 
chinery Section, Earl’s Court and Olym- 
pia, London, April 27-May 8. 

International Typographic Composition 
Association midwestern conference, Mil- 
waukee, May 8-9. 

Third District Printing House Craftsmen, 
Hamilton, Ont., May 15-16. 

National Materials Handling Exposition, 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, May 18-22. 









. - 5 
Eleven of the 14 living presidents of the San Antonio graphic arts groups are here shown 
as they appeared at a recent banquet in their honor. Standing: (I. to r.) Fred G. Smith, Ross 
Paper Co. (1928); Elmer R. Crumrine, American Printers (1950-51); Ben Schwegmann, Standard 
Printing Co. (1922-23); C. W. Hornsby, American Printers (1944-45); Seated: Hayden Keenan, 
Maberick-Clarke (1949); Lawrence Green, Clegg Co. (1939-46); Charles Schneider, now re- 
tired (1936-39); Z. D. Perry, Perry Printing Co. (1947-48); Lyle Hauck, Clarke Printing Co. 
(1935); Bert Scott, American Printers (1944-45), and Benno Clemens, Clemens Printers (1949) 








Graphic arts leaders who attended a recent lecture on "Functional Typography" by Dr. G. W. 
Ovink, art director of Typefoundry Amsterdam, at Baker Library, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H., included: (I to r.) Ray Nash, Dartmouth graphic arts professor and printing adviser to 
the college; Alvin Eisenman, Yale University Press typographer and graphic arts instructor in 
the School of Design; Daniel B. Bianchi of Little, Brown & Co., vice-president of the Society 
of Printers of Boston; Carl P. Rollins, Yale University's printer-emeritus; Henry Russell Hitchcock, 
director of Smith College Museum of Art and president of American Society of Architectural 
Historians; Dr. Ovink, and Clarence Kennedy, head of the Smith College art department 


Guy R. Lyle (left), director of Louisiana State University Library, and Robert B. Downs, direc- 
tor of University of Illinois Library, and president of the American Library Association, look 
at the winning books in the first annual Southern Books Competition at Atlanta, Ga., recently 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT... 





SpeciaL Propucts Drvision, Harris- 
Seybold Co., Cleveland, Ohio, will be 
distributor for the Strong Grafare High 
Intensity Arc Lamp, manufactured by 
the Strong Electric Corp. especially for 
photo-mechanical processes. 

The Ernest Payne Corp., 82 Beek- 
man St., New York, has been appointed 
Eastern distributor for the Como Auto- 
matic Spacing Cutter. Made in Sweden, 
the cutter is designed for automatic 
cutting of paper. 

Paut G. Lee has been appointed sales 
representative for the Southwest with 
headquarters in Dallas, Texas, for the 
Rhinelander Paper Co. of Rhinelander, 
Wis. He has been with the firm the past 
two years. 

Bruno A. Borck has_ succeeded 
Charles J. Borntraeger as manager of 
the Cleveland agency of Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co. A Mergenthaler man 
since 1925, he spent 13 years as service 
manager in Chicago and in 1949 was 
named sales service manager. 





Charles A. Rietz 


Bruno A. Borck 


CuarLEs A. RIETZ, new research and 
development director of Interchemical 
Corp., Printing Ink Division (IPI), 
joined Interchemical in 1927 as a 
chemical engineer in Chicago. He was 
formerly manager of the corporation’s 
factory in Elizabeth, N.J. Succeeding 
him as manager of that plant is Victor 
J. Portu, Jr., formerly head, Chicago 
product development laboratory. 

MicuHaeL T. A. Manony, president, 
Mahony & Roese, Inc., New York City 
music printers and commercial lithog- 
raphers, died Nov. 29 at his home in 
Kew Gardens, Long Island, N.Y. 

Herman G. ScHANKE, formerly vice- 
president of the Brown Company, has 
been appointed assistant to the execu- 
tive vice-president of Oxford Paper Co. 

James T. Gavican, formerly repre- 
sentative for Kingsport Press, Kings- 
port, Tenn., is now vice-president of 
Holliston Mills, Inc., and book cloth 
division sales manager with head- 
quarters at the company’s New York 
City office, 70 West 40th St. 
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Ep SPAULDING recently purchased an 
interest in the Acme Press, Seattle. 
Frank McCaffrey, former sole owner 
of the plant, remains as a partner. 

The Lorp Battrmore Press, Inc. has 
moved its New York City offices from 
595 Madison Ave. to the entire floor 
of a new building at 477 Madison Ave. 

J. Roy STAKE, vice-president, Na- 
tional Engraving Co., Washington, D.C., 
died Dec. 3. 

Tuomas M. PELLy, president, Lowman 
& Hanford Co., Seattle printing firm, 
was elected to Congress from the State 
of Washington. 

Ricuarp A. Navatm has been ap- 
pointed sales representative for Harris- 
Seybold Co., Cleveland, O., in the Cin- 
cinnati area. 

MeEtvitteE Taytor, formerly adver- 
tising director of Jewelers’ Buyers 
Guide, published by Sherry Publishing 
Co., is now sales manager of Blanchard 
Press, Inc., New York City. 

Irvine B. Simon, production manager 
of Macfadden Publications, Inc., has 
resigned and is now a graphic arts and 
production counsel for the magazine 
and printing industries. 

R. R. SmitH has been appointed di- 
vision manager of renewal parts sales 
for Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee 
electrical and press motor equipment 
manufacturers. 

LorENz F. PrETersEN has been ap- 
pointed sales manager for the Com- 
fort Printing and Stationery Co., St. 
Louis. Petersen formerly served as 
the executive secretary of the Adver- 
tising club of St. Louis. 

GeEorGE DoucLas, vice-president of the 
Western Printing Co., Seattle, has been 
elected director of the Printing Indus- 
try of Seattle, taking the place of How- 
ard Parrish who recently moved to 
Pasco to manage the Columbia Basin 
Daily News. 

Alaska weather permitting, construc- 
tion will start in the spring on a new 
three-story building in Fairbanks to 
house the newspaper and commercial 
printing plant of the Daily News Miner, 
according to C. W. SNEpDDEN, publisher. 
The firm, a member of the Printing 
Industry of Seattle, has outgrown its 
present quarters. New equipment to be 
installed includes a 32-page Hoe press. 

R. Mort Frayn, owner of Frayn 
Printing Co., Seattle, has been made 
speaker of the house in the Washington 
state legislature. Mr. Frayn is also Re- 
publican state chairman, having suc- 
ceeded Walter Williams, who has been 
appointed assistant secretary of com- 
merce by President-elect Eisenhower. 





In a recent expansion and replace- 
ment move, Typography House, Inc., 
245 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y., 
recently purchased every face in every 
size carried by Bauer Alphabets. Other 
purchases included a Model 4 Vander- 
cook proof press, a Linotype and new 
Linotype and Intertype matrices, and 
type from American Type Founders. 

Lioyp Derus, account executive of 
Derus Associates, a Chicago publicity 
firm, has purchased the John C. An- 
thony typesetting plant, and he will 
call it Anthony Typographic Service. 

FRANK J. MEIEL, production manager 
of Von Hoffmann Press, Inc., St. Louis, 
and Leonarp A. Batterson, the general 
sales manager, have been appointed 
vice-presidents of Von Hoffmann Press 
by the board of directors of the com- 
pany. Paul E. Weeke, president of Von 
Hoffman Press, made the announce- 
ment. Meidel is vice-president in charge 
of production, and Batterson is vice- 
president and general sales manager. 





Frank J. Meidel , Nelson H. Jackson 


Netson H. Jackson has been ap- 
pointed Eastern manager for the Wil- 
liam C. Herrick Ink Co., Inc., East 
Rutherford, N. J. He will be in charge 
of New York City and the New Eng- 
land states. 

RosBerT ARMSTRONG ANDREWS, writer 
and designer of advertising, has moved 
his workshop from Edisto Island, S.C., 
to Baltimore, Md., where his post office 
address is Box 1701. A native of Chi- 
cago, he formerly worked for the Sun- 
Times, New Orleans Item and the 
Miami Herald, and since 1945 has had 
his own business. 

H. Frankuin Mayrietp has_ been 
elected president of Bourges, Inc, 
manufacturers of shading films for 
graphic art preparation. Albert R. 
Bourges, former president and in- 


ventor of the Bourges process, has 
been made chairman of the board. J. 
Bourges Mayfield, Mr. Bourges’ daugh- 
ter, remains as vice-president and art 
director. 





H. Franklin Mayfield § Albert R. Bourges 
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Eight-color process lithography was used in 
printing 1953 calendars of the Gilbert Paper 
Co., Menasha, Wis. Four scenes, one of which 
is shown here, were made by carving figures 
and "props," which were then painted by 
Rex Werner, the prominent artist. The models 
were arranged on tiny "stages," dramatically 
lighted and photographed in Kodachrome 


Cares A. Ward, president of Brown 
& Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn., is new presi- 
dent of the Bigelow-McGill Co., and 
the Graphic Arts Engraving Co., suc- 
ceeding T. M. McGmu, who died re- 
cently. The two firms are intercon- 
nected with Brown & Bigelow, world’s 
largest calendar printer. 

EMMETT ANDERSON, president, Ander- 
son Printing Co., Tacoma, Wash., was 
elected lieutenant governor of the 
State of Washington in November. 

CiarE Witson, president of the Os- 
borne Co. since 1939, recently resigned 
and was named honorary chairman of 
the board. He has been associated with 
the firm for about 46 years. He was 
also a director of American Colortype, 
of which firm the Osborne Company is 
a division. 

Donato S. Leste has_ succeeded 
Norman W. WItson as president of the 
Hammermill Paper Co. Mr. Wilson, 
now chairman of the board, joined the 
company 51 years ago and was named 
president in 1940. Mr. Leslie was for- 
merly first vice-president and general 
manager. 

Joun C. Taytor, former graphic arts 
consultant specializing in color, is now 
government sales co-ordinator for 
American Type Founders, Inc. He has 
two University of Graz (Austria) Ph.D. 
degrees in physics, one on color, the 
other on optics. 

THomas F. Nouanp, Jr., formerly as- 
sistant Western sales manager of Ox- 
ford Paper Co. and Oxford Miami 
Paper Co., is now Western sales man- 
ager of both companies. Nolan suc- 
ceeded Otiver S. Barrik. Associated 
with Oxford for 15 years, Mr. Barrie 
continues in an advisory capacity and 
as an Oxford Miami director. 


Mergenthaler Reports Sales Up 
But Net Earnings Are Less 

For the fiscal year ended last Sept. 
30, Mergenthaler Linotype Co. sales 
were 21 per cent above the figure for 
the previous year. Martin M. Reed, 
president, explained that lower earn- 
ings after taxes were due to higher 
wage and material costs, with no com- 
parable rise in prices. He foresees 
higher net sales for 1953. 

Year-end financial statements re- 
flected Davidson Corp. operations and 
results for the first time. Mr. Reed ex- 
pects that Davidson offset presses, fold- 
ers, feeders and supplies will become 
of increasing importance to the com- 
pany. During the year Davidson brought 
out the Model 233 press, largest of the 
line, improved Models 241 and 251, and 
introduced a redesigned feeder. 


THE Sun CHEmIcAL Corp., Long Island 
City, N.Y., has formed a new division 
to serve the New England states. Called 
the General Printing Ink Company, 
New England Division, it will have 
headquarters at 87 Binney St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., where complete labora- 
tory and manufacturing facilities will 
be available. 

Paper Mercuants Inc., Toledo, O., 
has been appointed exclusive distribu- 
tor for the line of Perfection flat 
gummed papers for label printing 
manufactured by the Paper Manufac- 
turers Co., Philadelphia. 

TincuE, Brown & Co., with offices in 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta and Los 
Angeles, has been appointed exclusive 
distributor for the Carborundum Co. 
line of coated tympan paper. 

The Harry H. Rocers Co., Chicago, 
manufacturers of Rogersol 1-2-3, a 
press washing solution, has announced 
its appointment of IPI and Fuchs and 
Lang as domestic distributors and John 
H. Szel of New York as distributor for 
foreign countries of the product. 





- 


The first three issues of Harris-Seybold's new 
quarterly magazine, Graphic, won two first- 
place awards and top honors as "Best in 
Show" in recent competition sponsored by 
the Art Directors Club of Cleveland. First 
issue was published January, 1952. Magazine 
is edited mainly for printing management men 





A carton pack is now available for Kimberly- 
Clark coated book papers. Easily lifted, the 
cartons can be stacked in neat piles higher 
than heavy, bulky cases. The new pack simpli- 
fies ordering, delivery, inventory control and 
printing, it is claimed. Protection furnished 
by the carton helps reduce spoilage losses 


Hitt Russer Co., Chicago, has been 
made distributor of Velvatone offset 
blankets, manufactured by Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. The Hill firm has 
been distributors of unvulcanized rub- 
ber and engravers gums for letter- 
press operations. 

Ray A. Rice, a Navy veteran and an 
experienced pressman, has joined the 
Chicago sales staff of Martin Driscoll 
& Co., ink manufacturers. 

G. J. AlGner Co., 426 S. Clinton St., 
Chicago 7, indexing specialists, have 
recently added to their production fa- 
cilities. In addition to their standard 
indexing materials, the firm makes 
special orders for catalogs, sales man- 
uals, sales presentations and loose leaf 
catalogs. 

THE INTERCHEMICAL Corp. Printing Ink 
Division (known to printers as IPI) 
has completed a new, modern building 
for its branch in Dallas, Texas. It is 
located at 1501 Turtle Creek Blvd. 

CROMWELL Paper Co., Chicago, has 
introduced a new line of flexible, lami- 
nated papers. Specially designed equip- 
ment is used for manufacturing these 
specialty papers, some of which have 
glass fibers in the waterproof laminant 
for a sheet of strength and durability. 

Carter, Rice & Co., Yakima, Wash., 
has been appointed distributor for all 
grades of paper manufactured by the 
Northwest Paper Co., Cloquet, Minn. 

Towne INpDuSTRIAL EQuIPMENT Co., 
Dallas, Tex., has been appointed dealer 
for the Clark Equipment Co., manufac- 
turers of fork-lift trucks and materials 
handling equipment. 

Pierce SPECIALIZED EQuipMENT Co., 
manufacturers of automatic patcher 
and eyeletting, and glue tipper ma- 
chines, has moved to a new location at 
350 Peninsular Ave., San Mateo, Calif. 
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Correct Lighting Important 
To Offset Pressroom Work 


(Continued from page 56) 
accepted standard in textile color 
matching. 

In large shops it is often hard to 
sell management on the need for such 
expensive illumination. However, the 
need is there even in strictly black 
and white houses, but it is seldom 
recognized even by the pressmen 
themselves. 

In offset lithography where small 
changes in the amount of ink printed 


make for large differences in color 
intensity, the need is considerably 
greater than in letterpress printing. 
Perhaps the outstanding example is 
the common complaint against press- 
men on the night shift of running the 
color light. Even the black and white 
pressman is sometimes accused of 
deliberately running a gray for a 
whole shift. 

To the pressman, the color ap- 
peared to match his O.K. He perhaps 
failed to notice that when neighbor- 
ing equipment, perhaps in the same 
building or an adjacent one, was shut 
down his press speeded up. He could 














_. Remember when... 


your platemaker used to pull five 
rubber printing plates from every form 


before he got one good one? Trial and 
Ley. error was the rule at the vulcanizer 


\ until Econo tackled the problems in an 


P74 engineering way some 20 years ago. — 
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GET UNIFORMLY ACCURATE 
RUBBER PLATES 
with ECONO materials and methods 





Through trial-and-success research in 
laboratory and shop, ECONO has 
pioneered and developed materials and 
techniques for fast, efficient, 
accurately-produced rubber printing 
plates of a quality still unknown 

by many shops. 

Molding characteristics of Econo 
matrix materials and plate compounds, 
and up-to-the-minute techniques 
for shrinkage control are features 
that mean an absolute minimum 
of waste for regular users. 

Why not write us to schedule 
a visit by one of our field men 
next time he’s in your vicinity. He’s 
well qualified to advise on any rubber 
printing plate production problem. 


Products, Tue. 


MATERIALS and METHODS for BETTER PRINTING 





FROM MOLDED RUBBER PLATES 





132 Humboldt Street, Rochester 10, New York 
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truthfully say that he had made no 
changes in the setting of the press, 
but the evidence was against him. 
When his press took on speed, less 
ink was transferred at each impres- 
sion, but with the illumination under 
which he was examining the sheets 
no difference could be noted. In 
black and white work, his is princi- 
pally a question of intensity of illu- 
mination, while in color work it is 
both the color of the light and the 
intensity. 

The intensities suggested by en- 
gineers who are not familiar with the 
printing industry are seldom great 
enough for the operator to see what 
is required. Likewise, lighting ex- 
perts generally describe spectral dis- 
tribution in terms of “color temper- 
ature.” Mr. Tobias very effectively 
shows why this description of the 
color of an illuminant based on the 
glowing of a black object is a satis- 
factory description of the color of the 
light put out by a glowing incandes- 
cent filament but is meaningless as 
far as the lithographer is concerned 
when applied to fluorescent tubes. 

Earlier mention was made of in- 
terior decorating according to rec- 
ommendations made by some color 
specialists. Sometimes they are 
experts in their line, but in most in- 
stances their training has been to find 
ways to make the employee more 
comfortable, either physiologically or 
psychologically, through the use of 
certain colors applied to the sur- 
rounding walls or to the equipment. 

The facts which these men use in 
determining what colors are to be 
used are beyond question, but fre- 
quently they give no consideration 
to the effect these colors have on the 
viewer of printing. One lithographer, 
in order to make his employees more 
comfortable in a room which was 
hard to heat had the walls painted a 
reddish brown. It had the desired 
effect, but it was impossible to bring 
sheets into the room and get an O.K. 

In another case, a room on the west 
side of a building was painted light 
green to keep it cooler. The occu- 
pant of this office passed on all criti- 
cal jobs. One never knew when he 
took a sheet into this office for an 
O.K. whether he would come out 
feet first or head first. 

Although these are extreme con- 
ditions, lesser variations have been 
seen any number of times, and some 
of the prevailing ideas concerning 
eye fatigue can have an equally bad 
effect. Actually, for best viewing, 
conditions require walls to be either 
white, silver, or a neutral gray. 

It certainly seems that there should 
be some research undertaken to de- 
termine just what part eye fatigue 
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plays in pressmen who permit colors 
to run off shade. Some industries 
have very definite standards estab- 
lished for inspectors, and under some 
conditions eontinuous inspection 
must be limited to periods as short 
as 15 minutes. Most everyone who 
has had anything to do with shift 
work on presses knows that time af- 
ter time when the shift changes, the 
new pressman coming on can see 
errors which have been missed by 
the retiring man. 

If customers are going to continue 
to demand higher and higher quality 
printing, and if it must be run at 
present or even higher press speeds, 
every aid possible must be furnished. 
As yet no mechanical or electronic 
devices have been developed which 
can completely replace visual inspec- 
tion; hence, it appears that the most 
perfect illumination available should 
be supplied for inspecting sheets off 
the press. It certainly appears at 
present that some study should be 
made of eye fatigue as related to the 
graphic arts industry by a group well 
acquainted with its problems. The 
findings from such a study may re- 
veal that, from a physiological stand- 
point, the two illuminants which at 
present appear to be the most suitable 
physically are bad. If, then, it would 
be impossible to overcome these bad 
features, changes in the routine of 
inspection would have to be found. 
In any case, the pressman would not 
be blamed for not seeing what he 
was not able to see. 


Gillespie, Typographer 
(Continued from page 41) 
to honor Cooper by publishing a 
book about him, Gillespie was the 
first to offer his services. He wrote 
a chapter of reminiscences along 
with such artists and designers as 
W. A. Dwiggins, Frederic W. Goudy, 
and Raymond DaBoll, who designed 
the bock and its ornaments. 

Type chosen was 14-point Cooper 
Oldstyle, one of the faces that had 
been cast on a wide body which gave 
it a very undesirable “open” effect. 
American Type Founders donated 
the type and Gillespie set the entire 
book of over 200 pages, shaving 
down the sides of each piece of type 
to secure a better fit. Working in his 
spare time, the monumental task 
took over 12 years. Because of the 
beautiful job of composition, Amer- 
ican Type Founders is now thinking 
about altering the original matrices 
so the type can be cast in the same 
way it appears in the book. 

“It is one of the most beautiful 
book faces ever made,” Gillespie 
declared, and he feels it may yet take 


its place alongside the more popular 
book types. 

Because of the nature of the com- 
position, it was feared an accident 
might ruin the job, and the pages 
were made into electrotype plates, 
the work being donated by Lloyd 
Partridge of Partridge & Anderson. 
Actual printing was done by R. R. 
Donnelley and Sons at the Lakeside 
Press in Chicago in time to be in- 
cluded in the 1950 list of “The 50 
Best Books of the Year.” 

Athough the Book of Oz Cooper 
was Gillespie’s greatest task, he 
continues to do many fine jobs. He 


tried to retire 10 years ago and took 
his pension from the ITU, but went 
back to work when the firm insisted. 

In 1948, Gillespie was given a 50- 
year pin by the Chicago Typographi- 
cal Union. Since a recent shift in 
ownership, Bernard Snyder, the new 
owner of the enlarged Bertsch & 
Cooper plant, has put the 80-year 
old master typographer on outside 
good-will work. Still vigorous, he 
enjoys meeting the customers and 
spreading the story of exquisite 
work with type as taught by his 
mentor, friend, and partner of many 
years, Oz Cooper. 











Dry air costs you money—print 
better, faster and at lower cost! 
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HUMIDIFICATION. 





@ CURLED STOCKS 






AND WAVY PAPER 1 
@ TIME WASTING PRESS SETTINGS 


@POOR REGISTER DUE TO 
VARIATION IN PAPER SIZE 


@STATIC AND PRESS CHOKEUPS 


@ EXCESSIVE WEAR ON RUBBER 
PLATES AND ROLLERS 





The one practical solution to humidity 
variation problems in printing plants 


Controlling the moisture content of the air in your press- 
room and paper storage areas means better printing 
quality and a reduction in printing costs. CONTROLLED 
HUMIDITY by Walton prevents the causes of change 
in paper size. The Walton System is the economical way 
to finer presswork and reduced production costs. 





















,* 2 € Send for the new booklet “HUMIDIFICATION 
Sim = FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND PAPER CRAFTSMEN” 
m -— please address Dept. D-| 
Au 
# * 
sms WALTON LABORATORIES ¢ INC 
IRVINGTON 11, NEW JERSEY 
CHICAGO BRANCH OFFICE: 30 NO. LA SALLE STREET 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL 
CONTROLLED HUMIDIFICATION 


AND RESIDENTIAL 
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What's Ahead for 1953? 


(Continued from page 31) 


time, doing a good grade of printing, 
most of which is for advertising pur- 
poses and out of the competitive field. 


Little Rock 


Business in the Southwest over the 
past decade has been expanding much 
more percentage-wise than in the rest 
of the country, and there is every rea- 
son to expect this trend to continue, 
according to Frank H. Parke, presi- 
dent of the Democrat Printing and 
Lithographing Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
The election was “a very healthy thing, 
and we can now do business in an at- 
mosphere of confidence, and of govern- 
mental non-interference, that has not 
been possible for some time. The aiti- 
tude seems to be, ‘That’s that, and now 
we can get to work,’ which is certainly 
all for the best.” 


Michigan City, Indiana 

For the first time in several years, 
Don M. Nixon, president, Bodine Print- 
ing Co., Michigan City, Ind., is looking 
ahead with unqualified optimism. He 
expects no miracles, because he knows 
“Ike has no magic wand.” But Fed- 
eral funds appropriated for spending 
this year should certainly ward off 
any recession. Mr. Nixon, however, 
flashes this caution light for 1954: 

“Ike and his new Congress will prob- 
ably be able to cut the budget, and it 
should be cut. This will eventually 
reflect on orders going to printing and 
other graphic arts firms. Now is the 
time to recognize that fact.” 

Bodine raised its sales volume from 
five to ten per cent last year, but net 
profit declined. No plant expansion is 
planned for 1953. Tops on the agenda 
is in-plant training of sales and pro- 
duction personnel. 





Max J. Palm, Jr., president of Palm Brothers 
Decalcomania Co., Cincinnati, (left) poses 
with Fred Meyer, St. Louis, at the recent bi- 
ennial meeting of the Palm Brothers 25-Year 
Club. Meyer, oldest active decal salesman, 
has been in the business 52 years, the last 
27 of which have been with the Palm company 
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New Orleans 

H. N. Cornay, Press of H. N. Cornay, 
rates New Orleans general year-end 
business as equal to 1951 or better, but 
commercial printing was somewhat 
slow. For his company he sees a 1953 
increase of at least 15 per cent. No de- 
pression, but possibly stronger sales 
resistance. “Business will be there for 
printers who peddle their product ag- 
gressively. Any tax slackening will 
help, but profit depends on equipment 
and operation efficiency, and the abili- 
ty to sell at reasonable, not the lowest, 
prices. The trouble with the printing 
business for many years has been men 
who let customers fix their prices. 
Those who continue to operate by out- 
dated methods are, by and large, in 
serious trouble.” 

Through market analysis, Cornay has 
developed a need for a new Kraft 
specialty throughout the South. To pro- 
duce it the company plans to use ani- 
line equipment and, if no unforeseen 
difficulties arise, to build and move in- 
to, this year, a plant replacing and 
tripling the size of its present quarters. 


San Francisco 

The party-in-power change will re- 
lieve management of some of its mis- 
givings and renew its confidence in the 
future, according to R. J. Rath, Stark- 
Rath Printing and Publishing Co., San 
Francisco. Foreseeing no serious re- 
cession, he warns that some slowdown 
in public spending is bound to come as 
brakes are applied on the Government 
spending program. He believes the new 
administration will do all in its power 
to ease the tax burden in all brackets, 
thus giving management an opportuni- 
ty to use a greater portion of profits for 
necessary capital expenditures. 

Stark-Rath business improved last 
year. Keeping pace with the constantly 
changing economy is the company’s 
most difficult problem. Contracts run- 
ning over a period of time are no longer 
possible without special clauses on cost 
protection. 


Minneapolis 

There’s no recession in the 1953 pic- 
ture sketched by R. D. Harmon, presi- 
dent, Webb Publishing Co., Printing 
Division, Minneapolis. The adminis- 
tration change should benefit general 
business, which should be five to ten 
per cent better than 1952. Business 
around Minneapolis scores a “good” for 
both the old year and the new. Webb 
volume was higher than for 1951, and 
the 1953 prospect is good. No corporate 
income tax change is expected. 

Chief problem is maintaining effi- 
ciency. High labor costs result in hourly 
rates that make for a highly competi- 
tive situation. More plant efficiency 
would help to reduce rates and so 
strengthen the company’s competitive 
position. So far the high labor cost 
problem has not been solved. 


Columbus, Ohio 

Good first-half business but harder 
work to make it good during the last 
half is seen by Don O’Donnell, presi- 
dent, Harper’s Fine Stationery, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. His plant engraves and 
stamps dies and has a small letterpress 
department. 

General Columbus business is good, 
but some printers speak of a spotty sit- 
uation. Mr. O’Donnell doesn’t expect 
much easing of the profit squeeze. His 
most difficult problem is keeping an 
adequate force of employees in less im- 
portant positions. There’s no difficulty 
about key workers, who know the com- 
pany’s policy over the years, but 
Harper’s is plagued by floaters. 
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By R. Randolph Karch 


Answers to these questions have appeared 
in THE INLAND PRINTER and in other 
sources of information at various times. 
How retentive is your memory? How many 
questions can you answer without consulting 
the answers on page 78? 


QUESTIONS 

Because Printing Education Week 

is being celebrated this month, the 

quiz will concern questions on 
graphic arts education. Some mis- 

conceptions may be clarified . . . 

1. Two kinds of graphic arts edu- 
cation is taught in high schools, 
One kind is vocational; i. e., it 
trains for entrance into the 
trades. What is the other kind? 

2. What is the estimated number 
of students attending graphic 
arts classes in the U. S.? 

a. 125,000 c. 500,000 
b. 250,000 d. 750,000 

3. More graphic arts establishments 
appear in junior high schools 
rather than in senior high 
schools. True or false? 

4, About how many colleges teach 
graphic arts? 

a. 40 e. 180 
b. 80 d. 280 

5. What is the latest trend in in- 
dustrial arts graphic arts 
courses? 

6. What is the latest trend in the 
physical setup of graphic arts 
courses in high schools? 

7. Printing teachers must be trades- 
men to get teaching licenses. 
True or false? 

8. Only the “dumb” boys in high 
schools are relegated to the 
graphic arts and other. shop 
classes. True or false? 
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Linotype Parts Company Acquires 
Rights of Type-O-Writer Unit 

The Linotype Parts Co., South Hack- 
ensack, N. J., manufacturers of “Star” 
parts for linecasting machines, has re- 
cently acquired patents, manufactur- 
ing and sales rights of Type-O-Writer 
Keyboard from the Kellogg Switch- 
board and Supply Co. of Chicago and 
Hervey Lees of Glendale, Calif., original 
holder of the patents. 

Formerly known as the Kellogg 
Type-O-Writer Keyboard, the device 
fits over a standard slugcasting ma- 
chine keyboard. With a keyboard sim- 
ilar to that of a standard typewriter, 
it enables a person who knows the 
typewriter keyboard to operate a type- 
setting machine. The keyboard is por- 
table and may be installed quickly. 


Bronze Quoins Again Available 

The Warnock Positive Lock bronze 
quoins are now made available through 
the Printing Machinery Co., 436 Com- 
mercial Square, Cincinnati. The firm 
has acquired the business of the W. S. 
Warnock Co., Chicago, former manu- 
facturer of the quoin. 

The quoin. was the invention of the 
late W. S. Warnock, and when illness 
caused the suspension of his company, 
there was an accumulation of orders 
which are now being filled. The quoin 
is made from bronze, and positive lock- 
ing is assured by spring pressure at 
each end. 


Switzer’s New Selling Plan 

Switzer Bros., 4732 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland 3, Ohio, holders of patents 
on daylight fluorescent materials, have 
changed their merchandising in re- 
gard to licensing of users of the pre- 
coated papers. The change was made 
possible by a new patent codification 
law permitting manufacturers to pre- 
pay royalties, formerly required of end 
users. Four manufacturers using 


Switzer patents now sell papers on 
which royalty is prepaid. Any person 
actually applying the inks or fluores- 
cent materials will still pay royalty to 
the Switzer Company. 





ask - _ LEG 
Miss Irene Forquer, a member of the Printing 
Industry of America staff in Washington, D.C., 
became the bride of James G. Brackett, PIA's 
general manager, at ceremonies in November 





Columbia Starts Instruction 
In Graphic Arts Degree Course 

Columbia University, first New York 
metropolitan area educational institu- 
tion on the university level to offer 
a bachelor of science degree in the 
graphic arts, is conducting School of 
General Studies courses through Jan. 
29 on the following subjects: 

Printing fundamentals; printing types, 
background and uses; color in industry; 
wood engraving; etching and lithog- 
raphy; calligraphy; book and magazine 
design and production; hand bookbind- 
ing fundamentals; advertising layout; 
history of printing. The courses are 
supplemented by trips to plants. 


Ullman Named Board Chairman 
Of Sun Chemical Corporation 


Ralph C. Persons has_ succeeded 
George W. Ullman as president of the 
Sun Chemical Corp., Long Island City, 
N.Y. Mr. Ullman is now chairman of 
the board. The changes were made fol- 
lowing the death of Aaron C. Horn, ex- 
ecutive committee chairman. 

Sun Chemical has 121 plants and 
facilities in this country, Canada and 
Mexico, and is one of the largest makers 
of printing inks. It is the result of sev- 
eral consolidations, including the Sig- 
mund Ullman Co., which was started in 
1861 by the father of the present board 
chairman. 

















You'll get the same quick easy loading, the 
maximum of protection, the fast smooth print- 
ing surface and sturdy construction for which 
Columbian Clasp Envelopes have been nation- 
ally recognized for over 50 years . . . plus a new 
colorful covered box with a label you can 


“spot a mile.” 





AY ake Q 
OY tone 


use NATURAL 


Printers, see your paper and envelope 
merchant for the new selling story. 











in their new 


ive dress 


attract 
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| New Literature 


Text Paper Sample Portfolio 

A portfolio of Ticonderoga Text 
samples has been issued by Interna- 
tional Paper Co., 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y. It shows different 
colors in 60-, 70-pound and cover- 
weight, and the different sizes of match- 
ing envelopes available. 


Planning Typewriter Composition 

A new booklet, “Typographic Plan- 
ning for Typewriter Composition,” ex- 
plains printers’ measurements and 


terminology for the benefit of the person 
learning to do typewriter composition 
for photo reproduction. Included is a 
short glossary of printing terms and 
special instruction on the IBM type- 
writer. The booklet is issued by Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp., 590 
Madison Ave., New York. 


Typographer’s Type Catalog 

Philmac Typographers, 318 W. 39th 
St., New York 18, N. Y., has just issued 
a new catalog of its type styles. Over 
400 different faces are listed with one- 
line specimens. A notice attached says 
that “This showing is UP-TO-DATE 
only Temporarily,” going on to say 
that new faces are added constantly. 





















FOR 


COMMERCIAL PRINTERS 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


¢ Hairline register original and 
duplicate sheets 


¢ Quick job change-over, no 


press make-ready time 


¢ interchangeable cylinder 
sizes 


¢ 30” press prints all basic sizes 
(8¥, x 11,59, 9x 12, 
19 x 24, 24 x 38 etc.) 


df Sidewise and spherical regis- 
ter . . . while press is in 
operation 


d Prints one to six colors, 
two sides at same time 


Write for plete inf ti 


New Yorke 55 West 42nd St. 





TTT TT ELT TN Tah, tints. two sides ot on time 






Man wfaclu ters A 


Printers, Embossers, Folders, Interfolders, Woxers 


tors, Wrapping Mochines, Core Winders, Packoging Presses 


Crepers and Napkins 
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Toilet Tissue and Poper Towel Unit 





We are contributing to the na- 
tion’s defense program by pro- 
viding a large part of our in- 
creased production facilities for 
building precision armaments. 





@ LOW COST MACHINE 
INVESTMENT 


@ HIGH SPEED, CONTINUOUS 
FEED OPERATION 


@ EXCELLENT COLOR REGISTER 


Ideal for economical production of 
multiple form printing — sheeting — collating 


New printing jobs and profits are yours with modern, 
low cost, Hudson-Sharp ANILINE equipment. On this 
press and sheeter unit you can produce single and 
multiple business forms, including carbon paper inserts 
in a single ‘once through” operation. Prints on one 

or both sides of sheet in from one to six colors — at 
exceptionally high speeds! ANILINE printing offers 
ease and quickness of job changeover, lower operating 
costs, larger ink savings, compact job (plate) storage, 
excellent register control and better quality reproduc- 
tion—with lower capital investment. Press and sheeter 
unit shown also includes numbering, perforating, 
slitting and folding devices. A money-maker on letter- 
heads, transparent film label printing and publishing, too. 


MACHINE CO +GREEN BAY? WIS 










Platemaking Instruction Booklet 

“Better Deep-Etch Plates,” a new, 
fully-illustrated instruction manual on 
deep-etch platemaking, is now avail- 
able from Harris-Seybold Company’s 
Chemical Division, 4510 East 71st St., 
Cleveland 5, Ohio. 

Pictures and text are used for de- 
scribing each operation and_ cross- 
sectional drawings present in detail a 
summary of process. Step-by-step tech- 
niques are given for making depend- 
able deep-etch plates. The booklet is 
8!4x11 inches and printed in two colors. 


Harris-Seybold Report Best 

For the fourth time in five years, 
the annual report of the Harris-Sey- 
bold Company, Cleveland, Ohio, was 
judged the best in the printing equip- 
ment industry. The award was made 
in the Survey of Annual Reports by 
Financial World. The bronze “Oscar 
of Industry” trophy was presented to 
George S. Dively, president of Harris- 
Seybold, at a recent awards banquet. 


Issues Booklet on Calendar 

Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul printing 
firm specializing in calendars and ad- 
vertising novelties, is preparing a new 
booklet en the facts behind the cal- 
endar. For example, it was just 200 
years ago that the English-speaking 
world lost 11 days because they were 
dropped when the British Parliament 
decided the calendar must catch up 
with time. 


( * 
Answers 
to It’s a Quiz 


Here are the answers to the quiz 
on page 76. What is your score? 
1. Industrial arts—a “general edu- 

cation” course which does not 
train for entrance into a trade, 
but does teach processes, ma- 
terials, methods, tools and occu- 
pations. 

2. d or 750,000. 

3. False. About 1,140 senior high 
schools; 780 junior high schools. 

-c or 180. 

. Enrichment of course to include 
all areas: offset, binding, plate- 
making, silk screen, layout and 
design, typesetting and _ letter. 
press presswork, 

6. Graphic arts is becoming a unit 
of the “comprehensive general 
shop” in which the teacher may 
have as many as five different 
activities. Example: graphic arts, 
woodworking, electricity, sheet 
metal work and ceramics. 

7. False if course taught is on the 
industrial arts level; true if 
vocational trade training for en- 
trance into the shop. 

8. False. Some states require in- 
dustrial arts for all boys in the 
junior high school to insure 





ne 








state reimbursement. J 
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In every day’s mail you see more and Ymore letterheads, 
envelopes and office forms on Nekoosa Bond. Why? Be- 


cause it is known as the paper that’s better to work with 





...and best to work on. Letterpress or offset, you can’t 


get a paper that prints more beautifully nor runs more 
smoothly. Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis. 





MADE IN U.S.A. 
ONE OF THE LARGEST SELLING PAPERS IN THE WORLD 
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All preparatory and plate a ; : i 







work wrapped ina single order _ 


with... e 


4 G. ES 
MAKERS OF FINE PRINTING PLAT : 


GRAPHIC ARTS CORPORATION OF OHIO 


FIO OTTAWA STREET * TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
DETROIT NEW YORK CHICAGO 





CAPACITY AVAILABLE IN EUROPE 


FOR THE BUILDING OF PRECISION MACHINERY 






Manufacturing concern, builders of machines for the 





Graphic Arts with plants in Western Europe with 





ample machine shop capacity, engineering, manufac- 





turing and sales organization, is looking for precision 






machinery, preferably in the printing, paper or pack- 






aging industry to be manufactured on a royalty basis 





for soft currency countries. 


M. ROEDER 


70 PINE ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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It’s ready NOW! 
Yale’s new 


Here’s the narrow aisle straddle- 
type truck you've waited for... 
more efficient—far safer—thanks 
to new improved YALE design. 


ELECTRIC POWER—and power to spare! There's al- 
most no warehouse job that can’t be done more 
efficiently and at lower cost with one man and 
the remarkable, trouble-free YALE Warehouser. 


SHORTER LENGTH AND ROUNDED REAR END allows 
right-angle tiering in aisles 6’ wide or less... doub- 
ling, tripling your present storage facilities with- 
out a cent of costly construction or remodeling. 


LIGHTER WEIGHT—The YALE Warehouser is perfect 
for use over low-load capacity flooring...in ele- 
vators and on ramps...any place in older, unre- 
inforced buildings. 


SAFER SCIENTIFIC DESIGN places controls in center 
of truck for driver protection... provides a single 
hydraulic lifting cylinder for far better visibility 

.. gives never-failing “Dead Man” control that 
applies brakes and siuie off power the instant 
operator leaves truck. 


Yes, the Yate Warehouser is the practical, 
money-saving answer to your modernization 
program. If you are considering new construc- 
tion or the remodeling of your present storage 
facilities, consult with Yaue...learn how this 
new, improved truck can help you get more use 
from every square unit of storage space. 


YALE 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT Comp oe 


*Registered trade mark _— Ne & Ie ineroronte 


Street. in Canes Wo Pos es “he 





Gas and Electric Industrial Trucks © Worksavers ¢ Hand Trucks ¢ Hand and Electric Hoists © Pul-Lifts 























Speed up the 

folding of your 
publication and book work 
| 


| 





Mrs. William £, B 


7737 North Eas : 
tlake 
Chicago 26, Tinos 









nie 
& TABLOIDS 


The CHESHIRE Way* witiaiiie 


@ Automatically attach addressed 
labels at operating speeds up to 
18,000 per hour. Faster, more accu- 
rate than any other method, hand or CATALOGS 
machine. Opens mail room bottle- 
necks, maintains schedules, reduces 
subscription complaints. 








DIRECT MAI 
100,000,000 mailings per month on Cheshire ‘ 
machines. Earlier models still operating after SS 

24 years’ constant use. 


. : * An addition to, not a replacement of, FLYERS 
; : your present addressing system. Apply 
The New Dexter Single Sheet Double Sixteen Folder rollstriporcontinuous pack form labels. ZY 
Folds maximum 44” x 58” — minimum 


25” x 36” sheets to 16 and 32 page signatures 

Covering just about the entire range of magazine and HESHIRE MAILING 
book work, this new Dexter machine folds sheets in the MACHINES, INC. 
above size range to 16 and 32 page signatures, with 1415-25 W. Aligeld Street, Chicago 14, Ill. 
pages from 1] x 1414” to as small as 644 x 9”. 
Recommended speed is 4,500 cycles per hour. Actual 
production will depend on kind of paper and quality of 
work desired. 

At each operation, the machine delivers two 16 page, 
or one 32 page signature made up of inserted 16’s, in 
these page sizes: 


Three right angle folds: max. 11 x 14144”; min. 644 x 9”. 
These signatures are the same impositions as the old 
type Dexter Double Sixteen. 

Two right angle folds with third fold parallel to second: 
max. 714 x 22”; min. 444 x 12144”. 

This ‘signature also is the same imposition as the old 
type Dexter Double Sixteen equipped with parallel 
16 attachment. 

Using perforator provided, two-up signatures may be 
torn apart to yield final sizes from 714 x 11” maximum 
to 44%, x 644” minimum. 

Equipment includes slitter, perforator, headers-up, 
Cross combing feeder, stacker deliveries and motorized 
variable speed drive. 











Dexter Folder Company 
General Sales Offices 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis 
Agents in principal foreign countries 
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% FULL 


ise STAR-KIMBLE 1x worors 


Stepless wide-range speed 
adjustment in either direc- 
tion of rotation — merely 
by shifting motor brushes. 
The right speed for every 
press run. 


Power consumption reduced 
in proportion to speed—no 
power wasted in resistors. 
Simple, efficient remote 





. . Write for Bulletin B302 describing 
control—by convenient these single-phase, brush-shifting 
hand lever or foot pedal. repulsion motors. 


STAR -KIMBLE 


MOTOR DIVISION OF 
MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MANUFACTURING CO. 


221 Bloomfield Avenue Bloomfield, New Jersey 


























RICHARDS’ ELECTROMATIC 










DOES P 
EVERYTHING MACHINE 
® 3 Motors — 
@ Many Exclusive 

Patented 

Features 


meresien 


SAWS, TRIMS, 
ROUTS, PLANES, 
MORTISES, ETC. 


Precisioned “eae 
Plates Save 
Press Time 


WRITE FOR 
DETAILS AND 
FOR COMPLETE . 
CATALOGUE OF 
OUR LINE 


J. A. RicHaRDS Co. “zee: mc 

















There is a way to stop inflation — 


Machines 


We have high prices (inflation) today because there 
is more money than goods in people’s hands. Since 
nobody wants to surrender or lose his money, the only 
cure for high prices is more goods. The only way to 
get more goods is better machines, efficiently used to 
produce more. 


Management must provide the modern machines; 
workers must use them efficiently. 


That is the way to cure inflation. 


ROCKLAND LIGHT AND POWER CO. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


PRECISION SHAPES, INC. 








This is one of a series of advertisements that have been run 
cooperatively by Dexter Folder Co. and two other Rockland 
County, N. Y. industries over the past four years. The advertise- 
ments have appeared every two weeks in six local newspapers. 
The text has been made available through the courtesy of Warner 
& Swasey Company, manufacturers of machine tools which are 
used in the production of graphic arts machinery. 
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BELIEVE IN MIRACLES? 





In 1940 In 1952 


40 Bales of Cotton 11 
328 Crates of Eggs 115 
2611 Bushels of Wheat 1074 


YOUR MIRACLE 


1 You have, for years, continuously given us all the orders 
o 


we could build (20,000 BAUMFOLDERS) thereby making 


possible— 
A... maximum manufacturing economies 
B ... minimum merchandising costs. 


2. Our gratitude is expressed in taking but a token profit. 


3 The pay-off of this truly American COOPERATION is 

“that your low-priced, “Gold-Mine" BAUMFOLDER 

will, every year, pay for itself ... over and over 
again. 


FLASH Prices subject to change without notice 
DO order Your "Gold-Mine" TODAY. 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, Inc. 
615 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

















Headquarters for 


CEN TAUR 


...and many others of the most desirable 


type faces in the world. Send for the Centaur 
Broadside, designed for us by Bruce Rogers. All 
may be had at the famous type foundry of 


MACKENZIE & HARRIS, Inc. 


659 FOLSOM, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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S.0.S. ........ S. 


H&H DRYS 
SAVES 
you from all 
Smudging 
Offsetting 
Sticking 
troubles 









Installation on Kelly Press 


PRACTICAL, TIME SAVING FEATURES: 


® Continuous or intermittent operation with only 2 fo 12 Ibs. of air 

e Adjustable directional nozzles (3, 6 or 9) give FULL or PARTIAL 
sheet coverage 

e No sticky, foggy, unhealthy pressrooms 

» No moving parts to wear . . . no hard, dried gum to clean 








e ECONOMICAL—1 Ib. of abra- 
2 equals 1 gal. 
+ eQuaLY emcee on or: | H&H Products Co. 
weaves mirror-smooth finish on 1930 S. STATE ST., 
Write for folder, samples, prices CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
—#mention size, make of press. 
ia ar ke Oe ee 
TheR&B 
EXTENSION DELIVERIES 
for MIEHLE, BABCOCK, PREMIER 
and other presses 
€ 
AUTOMATIC PAPER LIFTS 
ee 
Special purpose equipment for the 
Graphic Arts Industry 
CONSULT US ON YOUR PARTICULAR PROBLEM 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, INC. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS + FOUNDED 1898 
DEPT. | 379 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 12,N. Y 





















THE FASTEST, 
MOST MODERN 
rT JOB PRESS! 


for mailing pieces, 
throw aways, 
inserts, and 
all types 

of form 
printing 





= Le | 
Orville Dutro & Son, Inc. @ 

sean ond wiht sei a 1206 Maple Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif. & 
by Orville Dutro & Son, Inc. jg Please send us full information on SPEEDFLEX | 
Manufactured by Western Gear high-speed, multiple operation rotary presses. 
Works, oldest and largest E 


manufacturer of geared @ name 
roducts in the West. 


“ | 
COU.’0N BRINGS DETAILS 3 sonn__stare 
BEB SB ee eee ee eee 
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INDEXES TO MEET YOUR EVERY DEMAND! 


Stock Or Made To Order 
Prompt Quotations — Job Getting Prices! 


The illustration above shows only a small variety of the Indexes 
and Guides made and stocked. Send your specifications for 
prompt quotations, job getting prices, or, take advantage of 


our free design service. 


Aids To Help You Sell 


If you have any prospects for Indexes or Guides write for our 
free selling aids, with room for your imprint. 


Write Dept. R Today For The FREE Details! 


AIGNER 
INDEXES 


97 Reade St. New York 13, N. Y. 
426 S. Clinton St., Chicago 7, Ill. 











MAKE YOUR OWN RUBBER PLATES 


IN THE 


EVA-PRESS 


Available in 110 volt, 
220 volt, or other 
specifications 
SPECIFICATIONS 

@ Platen 11” x 13”, 

@ Inside chase 10” x 12”. 

@ Over 50 tons uniform 
pressure. 

@ Electrically heated— 
thermostatically controlled. 

@ Requires 17” x 28” floor 


space 
@ Stands 37” high. 


@ Mounts on bench 23” high. 


@ Shipping weight 600 Ibs. 


e EASY TO OPERATE 
e ECONOMICAL 

e PRECISION MADE 
e FAST 


The EVA-PRESS makes it eco- 
nomical for every printer to 
make and print from rubber 
plates. Years of development 
and testing stand behind every 
EVA-PRESS. A quality press that 
makes both matrices and rubber 
plates. Only 4 minutes actual 
operator's time; 20 minutes vul- 
canizing while operator does 
other work, Makes rubber plates 
of any desired thickness for 
use in letterpress and offset 
presses. 


AMERICAN EVATYPE CORP. 
DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 








INiow...more than ever 
it pays to go 
Slatchtfore | 


With costs shooting upward, you don’t want to overlook 
any item on which you might save money. 

Take your metal stock, for example. If its operation 
is costing you too much, now’s the time to switch to 
Blatchford Metal. 

With Blatchford you get a clean, solid cast. That’s 
because Blatchford Type Metal melts smoothly, flows 
freely, molds sharply. 

With Blatchford you get type, slugs, and plates that 
are true to the mold. Blatchford has the fluidity to “get” 
all detail in the mat or matrix. 

With Blatchford you get long, steady press runs. 
Blatchford Metal has the strength and toughness to 
stand up under rugged treatment. 

What does this add up to... and mean to you? 

It adds up to fewer imperfect casts, fewer machine 
and press stoppages. It means your staff and costly 
equipment can operate to capacity. 

It means, with Blatchford on the job, you get maxi- 
mum production at lowest cost. Buy Blatchford and 
get top metal performance. 


Free chart for re-melt rooms tells, step by step, 

how to keep metal “healthy” and cut dross loss with 
Blatchford Type Metal Flux. Just write, Box IP1 the 
office nearest you for “Re-melt Chart.” 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY-~—Atlanta, Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, 

Cleveland, Dallas, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis; New York: E. W. 
Blatchford Co.; New England: National Lead Co. 
of Mass., Boston; Pacific Coast: Morris P. Kirk & 
Son., Inc., Los Angeles, Emeryville (Calit.), Port- 
land, Seattle; Canada: Canada Metal Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 


Blatchford 
is the NATIONAL name 
for dependable metal... 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 
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RATES: Ordinary classified, $1.10 a line per 
insertion (figure 38 characters per line); 
minimum $3.30. Used monthly, $35 a year 
oe 3 lines; $10 a year for each additional 
ine. 


Situations Wanted, 90¢ a line; minimum 
$2.70. 


Display Classified sold by column inch with 
discounts for larger space and three or more 
insertions. Sample rates: One inch used one 
time, $21; used 12 times, $16 per insertion. 
Two to four inches used one time, $19 per 
inch. Full rate schedule on request. Please 
send payment with order. 





BINDERY 











Eugdal 
Siudery 


DIVISION OF C, O. OWEN & CO. 
EDITION BOOKBINDERS 


“Books Bound by Us Are 
Bound to Satisfy.” 


2200 Maywood Dr., Maywood, Ill. 
Telephones: Maywood 9000 and 
EStebrook 8-8787 (Chicago) 

















BRONZERS 





e MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all 

presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., Mineral Street, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 





CALENDAR AND CALENDAR PADS 

@ WHOLESALE CALENDARS, MATCHES, 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES — Do your 

own imprinting. Sell your regular printing 

customers. Fleming Calendar Co., 6535 Cot- 

tage Grove, Dept. S, Chicago 27, Ill. 


@ CALENDAR PADS—467 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for ad- 
vertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush Calendar 
Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York, N.Y. 








FOR SALE 


Ww Ww 
waicPa 


Print better— save money with hand-cut plastic 
and rubber printing plates. Write for samples. 
Ti-Pi, 1000 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 
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FOR SALE (Continued) 
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perfectly joined rules... 


Each plate we make for you is clean, 
durable—and molded from type 
never printed from, with perfectly 
joined rules. 


; . eT aa. 
nation-wide service 


Our service is backed by the finest 
equipment and fifty years experience. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Send your order today! 


Dixie 


ELECTROTYPE CO., INC. 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 





FOR SALE (Continued) 





KNOWN HIGH STANDARDS 
OF DEALING 


Current stock includes 


Lawson & Seybold cutters in 39, 
44 and 50" sizes 

ATF Big Chief 29 Offset 

Kelly Presses B, | and 2 

2 Miehle Model 46 Two Colors 

2 Miehle No. 4-4R hand fed 

Dexter Model 291 Folder 

38x52 with Cross Feeder 

Kluge 6 roller 12x18 unit 


TYPE & PRESS 
of Illinois, Inc. 


3312 North Ravenswood 


Standard brands of new equipment 
including Hamilton steel composing 
room efficiency. 


Chicago 











FOR SALE 


56" 2/0 S. C. Miehle—Pile Feeder, 
ext. del. 

56" 1/0 2-color Miehle with feeder 
and ext. del. 


No. 46 S. C. Miehle Unit, bed 36/2 x 
46", serial No. 18416 


28" x 41" 4-track Miller C & C 

28" x 41" 4-track Miller Major 

28" x 41" 4-track, 2-color Miller Press 
38"—44" Seybold Paper Cutters 

3 Knife Seybold Trimmer 

41" x 54" 2-color Potter Offset 
Linotypes—Intertypes—Monotypes 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


(Tel. MArket 7-3800) 
323-29 No. Fourth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

















Insist on Megill’s 
Gauge Pins 


for use on all Job Presses 


MEGILL'S =a, 
PATENT 

Spring Tongue ® 

GAUGE PINS $1.80 doz. with extra Tongues 


MEGILL’S PATENT Original Steel ® 
GAUGE PINS 


HEAD 12, 15 OR 18 PT HIGH - 75¢ DOZEN 

Remember. ONLY MEGILL MAKES 

SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS. 
THE 


EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


The Pioneer in 1870 
763 ATLANTIC AV., BROOKLYN 38, N. Y. 











HILL RUBBER CO. wwe. 
min Ruler jor‘ Pnting — 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
2728 Elston Ave. ® Chicago 47, Illinois 
Telephone ARmitage 6-4664 


UNVULCANIZED GUMS 
ENGRAVERS’ RUBBER 


PLATE BACKING (cured & un- 
cured) 


CEMENTS (for all purposes) 

FABRICS (for all printing) 

BOX - DIE MOUNTING MATE- 
RIAL 

SPONGE RUBBER Molded and 
Sheet 

COMPLETE CHICAGO STOCK 
(under temperature control) 





Samples & Prices on Request 
"SERVICE IS OUR BUSINESS" 
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FOR SALE (Continued) 


DRILL DULL? 


HOLLOW DRILL SHARPENER 
Works quickly and easily. Keeps 
hollow steel! drills at keen effi- 
ciency. Self-centering cylinder 
insures proper alignment of 
sharpening tool and drill. Write 
for details. 

® 


TRADE-MARK 
@oeeee# 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 
e, Factories and Show Room 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 





AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


Resolve to use them in 1953. Unex- 
celled for durability. They are ex- 
ceptional in performance. Con- 
sistently produce finer presswork. 
Endorsed by leading _ printers. 
You'll like them, Order a set today. 





AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 
1342 N. HALSTED ST., CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 














Magnifiers 


Photo-Engravers 
Photographers 
Lithographers 
Printers 


10-Power 
$g50 


20-Power . . . $10.00 
Has very flat field and great covering power 


THE DOUTHITT CORP. 


680 E. Fort St. Detroit 26, Mich. 








Amsco 
Chases 








& Electric-Welded NUMBERING 
* Square and True . a : » 
* Absolutely Guaranteed 





SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL 


CHASE COMPANY 
31-91 Forty-Eighth Ave.,Long Island City, N.Y. 





























FOR SALE (Continued) 


FOR SALE (Continued) 








THE DOYLE 
INFRA-RED DRYER* 


for all types of printing machinery 


THE DOYLE 
VACUUM SHEET CLEANER* 


Removes dirt, dust, lint and dry spray 
from paper while printing. 
*Patented 


J. E. Doyle Co., 1220 W. 6th St., Cleveland 











il STATIKIL 


O W.6'*ST.. CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 








~~~ Se 
RICHARDS' EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 
Let us help you sell Die-Cut Printing 
Ask for Goose Book full of ideas 
J. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 














SALES AND ORDER BOOKS 
RECEIPT & BILL BOOKS 
One-time; Carbon Continuous Forms 
Offset & Rotary Printing 
Protection Gueranteed 








COTTRELL-McKEE 


4-color Cottrell-McKee, size 36" x 48", 

Cross feeder, pile delivery. Attrac- 

tively priced before moving. 
NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


Tel. MArket 7-3800 
323-29 No. 4th Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











@ HOT SPOT CARBONIZING ... for the 
trade. The MOST satisfactory process for 
pay roll checks, gummed or plain labels, 
forms, receipts. Permanent and clean, Hot 
wax carbonized on your own stock... 
any kind of paper. Hot Spot Carbonizing 
Corp., 1502 North Halsted Street, Chicago 
22, Illinois. 
@ TO PROGRESSIVE PRINTER seeking 
profitable expansion, old, established 
printing company doing over $100,000 worth 
of business per year. Modern equipment. 
Buyer assured ready-made sales volume, 
Located in Milwaukee area. Address in- 
quiries to agent, Arthur Towell, Inc., Box 
104, Madison, Wisconsin. 


@ HARRIS LB 41 x 54 last one built. Ser. 

#316 perfect condition, can be seen in op- 
eration, 220 volt, 60 cycle, 3 phase motor 
eqpt. Kaufman Press, 25 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Wash., D.C. 


@ AN EXTENSIVE LINE of new and re- 
built printing equipment on easy terms. 

Write for free list. Missouri Central Type 

Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 

e@ PICA-GRAPH LINE-UP TABLE—(1012x 
1214” illuminated surface), Printing 

Equipment & Supply Co., 635 Riverside Dr., 

New York 31. 

@ PRINTING PRESS—Kelly C, 17 x 22 Ser- 
ial C-2858—Price $8500.00. Ditto Press Inc. 

1531 W. Harrison St., Chicago 7, IIl. 


























FOR SALE: 


“The Notebook of a Printer" 
... for your 
exclusive use in your city. 


* It’s a SALES house magazine for TOP 
printers, smart, helpful, different. It humps 
its shoulders and works! seats good opinions 
of your printing! increases your standing! 
gets inquiries! and SELLS! 

We plan, write, print it, and deliver to 
you ready to mail, monthly; print your 
firm name all over it ... for a fraction of 
the cost of an errand boy. Ask, write fast. 


Oren Arbogust Co., Advertising 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, II. 











FOR SALE 


REBUILT NO. 2 KELLY 


Latest Model, Reloading Feeder, 
Automatic Oiling 


ERNEST PAYNE CORP. 


SU 82 BEEKMAN ST. - NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE BEekman 3-1791 












HELP WANTED 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 


For Professional Home Training 





Now is the time to make your spare 
time pay. Increase your earning power. 
Mr. Young, international layout auth- 
ority, offers a complete Home Study 
Course to help printers, advertising 
men, artists, etc. Learn by mail how 
to use sound layout principles. Re- 
ceive Mr. Young’s own personal criti- 
cisms. Endorsed by graduates. Write 
to Dept. I.P. for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 


25 €. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 








LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE INSTRUCTION 
Ohio Linotype School 
Logan, Ohio 





MOTOR CONTROL AND EQUIPMENT 

@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 
Westinghouse Motor and control equip- 

ment for printing machinery, 3405 W. 47th 

Street, Chicago 32, Illinois. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
e GENERAL MANAGER, letterpress, litho, 
or combination plant. Thorough execu- 
tive experience in all phases of sales, pro- 
duction, cost, general administration. Early 
thirties; college. Write Box M-30, THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 








MEN WANTED e POSITIONS OPEN 
Admin. Assistant - Offset - Letterpress OPEN 
Admin. Asst.-Offset-Letterpr.-Bus. forms OPEN 
Supt. - Letterpress - Age 40-50 $10,000 
Supt. - Offset (100 men) $7,000-$10,000 
Supt. - Folding Paper Boxes - Age 30-35 


$7,200 
$7,000 
OPEN 
OPEN 


to 
Produc.-Offset-Letterpress-Age 25-35 
Production Man - Offset - Letterpress - 
editing and design exp. helpful 
Foreman - Litho Art Dept. 
Foreman - Pressroom Letterpress -per- 
fector press exp. necessary eet 4 


Foreman - Pressroom Letterpress $6, 
Estimator - Letterpress - Admin. Asst. - 

Florida 000 Se 608 
Litho-Engineer 


GRAPHIC ARTS EMPLOYMENT ‘SERVICE 
Dept, ID-1, 307 E. 4th Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 











e@ TOP FLIGHT SALES OPPORTUNITIES 

—Expanding sales organization with pro- 
gressive management wants cleancut ex- 
perienced men for intensive training 
program. Salary plus opportunity for extra 
commissions while training. Successful 
trainees receive protected Southern and 
Southwestern territories, excellent com- 
missions and bonuses. Outstanding prod- 
uct (printing presses) and modern selling 
methods make these openings real money- 
makers. Several of our salesmen are mak- 
ing above $12,000.00 per year. Professional 
job seekers, please do not bother us. Send 
us your detailed resume and references. 
Box M-23, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 


@ BINDERYMAN — with experience as 

finisher and ruler or folding and finish- 
ing. Capable of handling personnel. Plant 
located in southern city with good fishing, 
hunting, schools and college. Write Box 
M-10, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


@ PRINTER—experienced with mark-up 

and able to get along with men in letter- 
press plant. Plant located in southern city 
with good fishing, hunting, schools and 
college. Write Box M-11, THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


@ LINOTYPE OPERATOR — for commer- 

cial shop. Plant located in southern city 
with good fishing, hunting, schools and 
college. Write Box M-12, THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 














@ PRINTING INSTRUCTOR now avail- 

able; 10 yr., all-round trade exper., 1 yr., 
teaching; good machinist. Write Box M-28, 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


e@ ESTIMATING - PRODUCTION. Experi- 

ence in composition, letterpress, offset, 
rotary and binding. Handle purchasing and 
cost system. Write Box M-29 THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 








STATIONERY 

@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other 
engraved stationery for fine quality. Sie- 

grist Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas 

City 13, Mo. 


STITCHING WIRE 

e SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire 
Over ninety-three years of wire draw- 

ing experience. Supplied in coils or on 

spools. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 








TYPE FOUNDERS 


CINE TYPE 


for more than 20 years ACME has satisfied 
customers with type—fonts, lines, sorts, all-slug 
tomposition, etch proofs, etc. Write for 

catalog, 633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 


DHOWBOAT 


You will want this exclusive imported design 
cast by Perfection in Foundr etal. Prices 
and specimens sent F onts or sorts— 
24, 30 and 36 point. Write Today / 


PERFECTION TYPE - INC. 


Dept. IP ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


















@ WRITE FOR LATEST circular showing 

Durable Foundry Type in latest type 
faces. Northwest Type Foundry, 6504 
Walker St., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
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Now...a really small, low-cost 






atypewriter and 
costs little more! 

In print shops today, even occasional 
hand folding—when the regular folding 
machine is tied up—is expensive, ineffi- 
cient and time-taking. This new Pitney- 
Bowes FH Folding Machine will save 
time and money for any printer. 

The FH is little larger than a standard 
typewriter, costs but little more! It will 
make two folds in one operation, handle 
various weight papers, in sizes from 814 
by 14 inches, down to 3 by 3! It makes 
eight different basic folds. And it folds 
up to 5,000 pieces per hour! 

Semi-automatic, electrically driven, 
the FH is accurate as well as fast. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Folding Machines 


Made by Pitney-Bowes, Inc. . . . originators 
of the postage meter ... 93 branch offices, 
with service in 199 cities in U.S. and Canada, 


Teli 


Folding Machine! 





Easy! Fold a sample sheet as 
you want it, then measure the 
width in inches of each fold on 
the metal rule, then... 





Moveindicator knobs on the inch 
scales to set the FH for the wanted 
widths of the first and second 
folds, and it’s ready to go. 


Anybody can learn to use it after only 
a minute’s explanation. 

Light-weight and portable, it can be 
moved easily around the shop or office; 
takes very little desk space. 

The FH takes only a minute to set up, 
can be used profitably on even small jobs. 
And it quickly pays for itself. 

Call the nearest PB office, 
or send the coupon for free 
illustrated booklet. 





Sx 
The FULLY AUTOMATIC S.. aby 


model FM folds up to 
19,000 sheets an hour. 


yy 


PitNEY-BowEs, INC. 
4258 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 





» 


Send free booklet on Folding Machine to: 


2 Z 

3 3 

re 
| 


| 
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Address Re. 2 












































BY WAYNE V. HARSHA, EDITOR 
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* International Printing Week is at hand once again, 
and once more the world observes the birthday of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, America’s Father of Printing. Born 
January 17, 1706, he lived eighty-four years. 

Franklin became renowned as a philosopher, scientist, 
statesman, inventor, author; but he was always content 
to sign himself: “B. Franklin, Printer.” 

His life was one of preparation until he was past fifty, 
departing from sheer necessities only when good health 
and mental alertness demanded a slight respite. Fate was 
kind to him for another third of a century, during which 
he performed exceptional services and established his 
fame. 

Franklin invented the lightning rod. He did not dis- 
cover electricity. He merely proved that lightning and 
electricity are identical. And, as our old friend, E. A. 
(Andy) Andrews of the Andrews Printing Company in 
Chattanooga, tells the story in his delightful house 
organ, The Raider Sez:, the point is this: 

“All of us use the term ‘struck by lightning.’ Franklin 
prepared and printed in his shop a piece about the 
‘striking’ similarity between lightning and electricity. 
The townspeople gossiped at length about the ‘striking’ 
discovery. Before long they were saying that Franklin 
had some handbills about lightning that he ‘struck’ on 
his press. 

“So now two hundred years later, it is not at all un- 
common for an aged customer to approach a printer and 
make known that he wants some ‘sheets struck.’ ” 

Mr. Andrews turned his little piece on Franklin into a 
bid for business, for his story continued: 

“For instance, a Sequatchie valley farmer, one with a 
Yankee hangover, judging by his talk, came into our 
place only recently and said: ‘They tell me that this is 
a good place whar what I want sed you can give it a 
good git-up and I can git some sheets struck. Fix it up 
that I want to hold a farm sale and put in that the house 
and out-buildin’s have got lightnin’ rods on ’em, by 
thunder!’ 

“As a result we need some accounts to take his place. 
Yours would delight us. He sold his farm at a satisfac- 
tory price and consequently has nothing any more to 
sell. 

“Therefore, we lost a customer. 

“Telephone 6-3503.” 


* And speaking of Yankee hangovers (not the kind 
that show up on New Year’s Day), we have received 
another edition of the Old Farmer’s Almanac from our 
friend, Robb Sagendorph, the editor, from up Dublin, 
New Hampshire way. This is the 161st annual continu- 
ous edition, and it still carries the same yellow paper 
cover and engraving adopted in 1853. We spent one 
whole evening reading recipes and jokes and such fasci- 
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nating bits of information as what the weather was last 
winter and what it’s going to be this winter, the tides, 
the signs of the zodiac, but we gave up when we got to 
this one about the weather: “Readers should be cau- 
tioned to deduct one day for each time zone West of 
EST... to add a few deg. for every 1,000 ft. elev. and 
every 100 mi. N of 42 deg. Lat. Deduct a few deg. for 
every 100 mi. S of Lat. 42 deg.” 

All of which makes us glad we’re a printer and don’t 
have to worry about such things. 


* Just as the Old Year rang out and the New Year 
tripped merrily in (and before the new administration 
could catch up with this method of saving money for the 
taxpayers), the Treasury Department announced that 
it is changing the method of producing $2 and $5 United 
States notes and $5 and $10 silver certificates as an 
economy measure. 

Heretofore, plates used for printing these issues in- 
cluded the engraved facsimile signatures of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Treasurer of the United 
States. When one of these officers changed, it was neces- 
sary to re-engrave the plates. 

Under the new system, signatures will be over-printed 
on the currency simultaneously with the seal and serial 
number, making re-engraving unnecessary. The only 
noticeable changes will be that the serial numbers and 
the treasury seal will be smaller and a large shaded de- 
nominational number will be inserted to the left of the 
portrait. 

As we see it from here, the change in procedure won’t 
alter the plans of most counterfeiters (and there have 
been far too many spurious $10 bills in circulation re- 
cently). The plans of two Chicago brothers, however, 
who produced bills of several denominations in their 
letterpress and offset plant, have been altered; a judge 
did it for them after the T-Men caught up with them. 
They were recently photographed in three positions. 


* A printer received an inquiry from a surgeon who 
wanted bids on an assortment of printed items with 
specifications to cover optional selections. 

The printer wrote back: “Am in the market for one 


_ operation for appendicitis; one-, two- or five-inch in- 


cision, with or without nurse. Quotations must include 
putting appendix back and cancelling the order if found 
sound. Successful bidder is expected to hold incision 
open for sixty days, as I expect to be in the market for 
an operation for gall-stones, and want to save the extra 
cost of cutting.” 


* A printer friend of ours who doesn’t like members of 
the Fourth Estate says that a journalist is a newspaper 
man who takes his hat off while typing. 
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Good Make-Ready gets — Good Results ! 



































Good make-ready is easier and printing 
quality increases with Cromwell’s Special 
Prepared Tympan. It’s smooth, with no lumps. 
Has uniform texture. Gives you clean, sharp 
impressions with less work. You get a tight, 
strong packing that’s tough—extra hard — 
with absolute resistance to oil and 
atmospheric changes. Cromwell’s Tympan 
is unconditionally guaranteed. 

You can dependonit. send this coupon now for free samples 


ROMWELL 


PAPER COMPANY = 
4801-39 South Whipple St. /F Zr] 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


Cromwell Paper Company 
4801 South Whipple Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


~~ lel ECU 


Send working samples of Cromwell's Special Tympan to me with- 
out charge or obligation. 


Name 





Firm Address 








City. Zone State. 





Press Make Top Sheet Size 








(check) —Square Cut [_] Clipped, scored [_] 
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One of the prime advantages of Fotosetter composition 
on film or photographic paper is the ease and precision 
of making corrections. Two devices especially designed 
for the Fotosetter product assure maximum accuracy. 


1. The Line Correcting Device holds the film or paper in 
register on the adjustable die. A precision ground punch 
cuts out both the faulty lines from the original galley and 
the new lines from the correction galley. 


2. Correcting Device Vacuum Box holds the film or paper 
in position while the corrected line is fastened with trans- 
parent tape. Illuminated top plate allows the operator to 
read the lines on both film and paper. 


That’s all there is to it! Register holes in the film assure 
accurate positioning. Even when copy is set solid, the pre- 
cision punch clears ascenders and descenders. Emulsion- 
to-emulsion contact prints, made from corrected copy, 
show no sign of cut film or tape edge. 


Fotosetter composition is not only beautiful, but fully 
practical and efficient as well. For more details, ask your 
Intertype representative to call. 
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You need the — flexibility of Model 31 
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‘ , Fcopy calls for faces from 5 through 18 point, 


or larger condensed sizes ... when composing text, heads, and 


ah 








to give you production economy and (-uNnotyPe-) efficiency. 


Set in Linotype Caledonia Bold 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Agencies: New York, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta 
Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles 














